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TO 

ELAINE    STANFORD 


PREFACE 

OF  the  six  little  plays  in  this  volume,  three  are 
arranged  primarily  as  frames  for  ballets.  Dancing 
as  a  spectacle  becomes  increasingly  popular,  and 
the  sketches  I  have  provided  may  be  found  useful 
to  those  who  are  organising  entertainments. 

I  have  written  all  the  plays  with  a  view  to  their 
simplification  if  necessary.  Even  Venus  and  Ciipid 
(the  most  ambitious  of  the  dancing-sketches  since  it 
assumes  a  properly  equipped  stage)  can  be  arranged 
less  elaborately  than  it  is  written ;  while  Quern 
Flora's  Court — which  provides  a  certain  amount  of 
acting,  as  well  as  dancing — and  The  Dryad's  Awaken- 
ing may  well  be  performed  out  of  doors.  The  Old 
Toys  should  be  easy  to  produce  without  stage 
appliances,  and  though  in  Robin  Goodfellow  a  little 
stage  carpentry  is  suggested  to  heighten  the  effect, 
it  is  quite  possible  to  dispense  with  its  aid. 
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Princess  Fragoletta  certainly  requires  something 
in  the  way  of  scene  painting,  but  is  simpler  to 
arrange  than  at  a  first  reading  it  appears.  Effective 
lighting  for  the  garden  scene  when  it  becomes 
"  enchanted "  is  essential,  but  given  electric  light 
and  coloured  paper  lanterns,  this  should  prove  no 
insuperable  difficulty.  Gauze  curtains,  so  arranged 
that  they  may  be  easily  rolled  up  and  down  during 
the  "magic"  act,  would  do  much  to  produce  the 
required  sense  of  illusion.  In  a  previous  volume, 
"  Six  Fairy  Plays  for  Children,"  I  gave  hints  as 
to  the  production  of  the  plays,  and  these  suggestions 
are,  I  think,  equally  applicable  to  the  contents  of 
this  little  book. 

NETTA   SYRETT. 
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PEOPLE   OF   THE   PLAY 

AUDREY  FORTUNE.  MISTRESS  WHITE. 

MISTRESS  FORTUNE  OBERON  (King  of  Fairyland). 

(Her  mother).  PiNCH-v 

RICHARD  LOVEDAY.  GULL  I  (Goblins). 

FARMER  GILES  BROAD.  GRIM  J 

MISTRESS  LOVEDAY  SIB  (a  Fairy). 

(Richard's  mother).  TOM  (the  Fairy  Piper). 

GAFFER  MARTIN.  ROBIN  GOODFELLOW. 
Other  Sprites  and  Fairies. 

SCENE. — A  farmhouse  kitchen  of  three  hundred  years 

ago.     Staircase  R.     Door  R.,  at  foot  of  staircase. 

A  long,  low  window,  latticed,  with  window  seat, 

runs  the  whole  length  of  the  room,     (This  must  be 

so   constructed  as  to  open  at  need  like  a  French 

window.}     L.    A    Fireplace    with     ingle    nook. 

Beams  overhead.     A  spinning  wheel  in  a  corner. 

Oak  table,  Dresser,  etc.     Door  L. 

When    the  curtain   rises,    AUDREY  sits  crying  in   the 
ingle  corner.     Her  mother,  MISTRESS   FORTUNE, 
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is  bustling  about,  puffing  plates  back  on  the  dresser  > 
etc.     She  presently  glances  at  her  daughter. 

Mis.  FORTUNE.  Now,  daughter  !  No  more  tears. 
Get  to  your  spinning.  My  mind  is  fixed.  I'll  listen 
to  no  more  foolishness.  You  shall  wed  Farmer,  Giles 
Broad  come  Candlemas,  and  you  should  be  thanking 
your  good  fortune  for  such  a  chance  !  What  ails  the 
girl  ?  Ungrateful  wretch !  What  thanks  are  these 
for  all  the  pains  I've  spent  to  bring  the  man  to  think 
of  you  ?  Tears  and  lamentations  and  peevish  words  ! 
A  poor  return  indeed  for  all  my  toil.  .  .  .  And  what 
is  your  complaint  ?  You  will  be  mistress  of  a  farm 
as  good  as  any  in  all  Warwickshire ;  you  will  have 
money  in  your  purse ;  good  store  of  linen,  household 
goods — all  that  you  need  to  live  in  comfort.  What 
more  can  any  wench  desire  ? 

AUDREY.  Mother,  he's  old  and  fat  and  ugly — 
And — and  I  do  not  love  him. 

Mis.  FORTUNE.  Love,  say  you?  Lack  a  mercy  ! 
Can  you  live  on  love  ?  Answer  me  that !  Can 
young  Richard  Loveday — him  you  call  your  sweet- 
heart— keep  a  roof  over  your  head  ?  Why,  girl,  if  he 
had  two  silver  pennies  in  his  purse  'twould  be  a 
marvel ! 
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AUDREY.  [Eagerly]  He  swears  he'll  make  his 
fortune.  He's  going  to  London  town  a'  purpose. 
And  he'll  come  back  rich.  He  swears  he  will ! 

Mis.  FORTUNE.  He  to  make  his  fortune  !  A  silly 
dreamer  who  doth  naught  but  scribble  when  he  should 
be  working  at  his  trade.  Poor  as  church  mice  the 
Lovedays  are,  and  with  as  little  sense.  Mother  and 
son  alike  ! 

AUDREY.  They're  kind  and  good — and  generous 
too. 

Mis.  FORTUNE.  Generous  ?  Because  they  keep 
that  idle  naughty  lad,  young  Robin?  Why,  there's 
stark  madness  for  you  !  A  brat  they  picked  up  out 
of  the  hedgerows  when  he  scarce  could  speak.  A 
beggar's  babe  perchance.  And  how  have  they  pros- 
pered with  him  ?  They  who've  fed  and  clothed  him 
when  they  scarce  can  feed  and  clothe  themselves  ?  .  .  . 
The  lad's  a  scandal  to  the  village.  A  graceless  imp  ! 

AUDREY.     For  all  he  vexes  them,  they  love  him. 

Mis.  FORTUNK.  The  greater  fools  they  be.  And 
thou  too  art  a  fool  to  waste  a  thought  on  Richard 
Loveday. 

AUDREY.  He's  a  scholar,  mother.  He  hath  writ 
most  excellent  fine  books.  Poor  though  he  is,  he  yet 
has  friends  at  Court  who 
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Mis.  FORTUNE.  Fiddlestrings !  A  lot  o'  play 
actors  and  such  like  folk.  How  can  they  further  him  ? 
I'll  hear  no  more,  Audrey.  You'll  marry  Farmer 
Broad  —  and  live  to  thank  me  ...  Get  to  your 
spinning,  girl,  I  must  go  talk  to  Master  Broad's  old 
mother.  That's  a  crabbed  proud  old  dame,  upon  my 
life  !  Oh,  'tis  hard  work  I've  had  to  make  this  match, 
young  mistress.  Only  the  tales  I  told  about  your 
housework  brought  Master  Giles  to  think  of  you  — 
for  his  old  mother,  I  would  have  you  know,  dissuades 
him.  '  The  girl's  not  good  enough,'  says  she.  '  If 
she's  a  proper  housewife,  then  she'll  do  for  me,'  says 
he.  'She  />,'  says  I.  'There's  no  one  like  her  far 
nor  near  for  making  butter,  plucking  geese,  and  keep- 
ing a  house  clean.  And  quick  she  is,'  says  I.  '  You'd 
not  believe !  The  work  is  done,'  says  I,  '  before 
you'd  think  'twere  possible.'  And  saying  that,  I 
told  no  lies,  neither,  for  you're  a  good  proper  maid 
to  work,  and  that  I  grant  you  .  .  .  Well,  now  I'll 
to  the  farm.  .  . 

AUDREY.  \Hesitating\  Mother,  wait  a  little.  There's 
something  I  would  say.  I 

Mis.  FORTUNE.  Nay,  child,  I  know  full  well  what 
'tis-,  nor  will  I  hearken  to  it.  Put  young  Master 
Richard  from  your  thoughts.  Going  to  London,  is 
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he?     Well,    I'm  glad  on't.     When   he   comes   back 

with  empty  purse  you'll  be  Mistress  Broad,  and  rich 

enough  to  laugh  at  him.     Now  I'll  be  gone.      And 

prithee  let  your  eyes  be  dry  when  next  I  see  thee  ! 

[Exit] 

[As  soon  as  she  is  alone,  AUDREY  takes  a  key 

from  a  ribbon  round  her  neck,  and  runs  to 

a  cupboard  from  which  she  fetches  a  bag. 

Returning,  she  opens  it  and  lets  a  stream 

of  gold  pieces  run  through  her  fingers.     A 

knock.    She  hurriedly  replaces  bag,  and  goes 

to  the  door.     Enter  RICHARD  LOVEDAY,  a 

tall  slim  youth,  a  little  older  than  AUDREY] 

AUDREY.    [Joyfully]   Richard  !   Oh,  I  feared  you'd 

go  without  farewell  ! 

RICHARD.    [Kissing  her]    Without  farewell?    Nay, 

you   knew   better,    sweetheart !      Have    I    not   been 

watching  all  this  day  to  find  a  chance  of  seeing  you  ? 

Mistress  Fortune  was  long  in  going,  but  praise  all 

lucky  stars,  she's  gone  at  last. 

AUDREY.    And  whither,  think  you  ?    To  talk  about 

my  wedding.     She's  on  her  way  to  cross  old  Mistress 

Broad,  the  farmer's  mother. 

RICHARD.    Nay,  that's  a  wedding  will  ne'er  come 

to  pass — though  I  know  one  that  will ! 
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AUDREY.     Alack  ! — if  I  could  but  think  it. 

RICHARD.  Be  sure  of  it,  sweetheart.  'Ere  Candle- 
mas I  shall  be  back  again  with  store  of  gold.  Why 
then  I'll  carry  you  away.  [Laughs]  Yes,  on  my  life 
— under  the  very  nose  of  fat  old  Farmer  Broad. 

AUDREY.  Yes,  I  do  believe  you.  And  yet — 
[Hesitating]  Richard,  I  have  a  secret  for  thee.  I  fain 
would  tell  it,  though  I  scarcely  dare. 

RICHARD.  A  secret  ?  How  now  !  Come  let  me 
hear  it. 

AUDREY.  [  Whispering]  I  have  gold.  Great  store 
of  it! 

RICHARD.     You  ?    Gold  ?    Audrey,  you  dream. 

AUDREY.  [Troubled]  Perchance  I  do.  'Twas 
thinking  so  did  make  me  fear  to  tell  you.  But  see ! 
[She  runs  and  fetches  bag}  Dip  your  hands  in  it.  Un- 
less I  dream,  'tis  gold  ? 

RICHARD.  'Tis  gold  indeed  !  Audrey,  how  came 
you [Bewildered*]  Faith,  I  scarce  know 

AUDREY.  Nor  I.  Listen,  Richard,  while  I  do  tell 
thee  what  I  can.  You  know  how  'twas  the  old 
farmer  came  a  courting  me  ?  My  mother  ever  praised 
me  to  him  as  a  housewife.  Told  him  wondrous  tales. 
How  quick  I  spin,  how  well  make  butter,  how  I 
sweep  and  clean*  .  .  .  And  all  within  the  twinkling 
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of  an  eye [  Whispering   .  .   .    Alack  !    'Tis  not 

I.     I  have  no  greater  skill  than  other  maids.     Half 
of  my  work  is  done  by  other  hands  than  mine. 
RICHARD.     How  then?    What  mean  you  ? 
AUDREY.     Good  sooth,  I  know  not.     When  I  rise 
at  daybreak,  I  find  all  done.    The  house  is  swept,  the 
spinning  that  I  left  at  night  is  finished,  the  butter's 
made  .  .  .     Not  only  this.    When  I  take  my  shoes 
from  out  the  chimney  nook,  I  spy  therein  gold  pieces 
such  as  these !  .  .  .     To-day  I  nigh  told  my  mother 
what   hath  chanced,  thinking  to  stop  her  praise  of 
me  to  Farmer  Broad.     But  ere  the  words  were  on  my 
tongue  I  paused.  ...     I  was  afeared  to  tell  her. 
RICHARD.     Afeared  ? 

AUDREY.  Yes.  Lest  I  am  bewitched.  Lest  some 
evil  should  befall.  Lest  all  these  coins  should  change 
to  withered  leaves  !  .  .  .  Have  you  not  heard  tell 
of  fairy  gold  ? 

RICHARD.  'Tis  passing  strange  indeed !  Yes, 
Audrey.  You  are  wise.  Keep  your  own  counsel. 
Say  naught  of  this  to  any  soul  but  me.  Come,  let 
us  put  the  bag  away.  \_They  lock  up  the  bag,  and 
AUDREY  hides  the  key  in  the  bosom  of  her  frock]  .  .  . 
Strange  !  'Tis  good  gold,  past  a  doubt. 
AUDREY.  Enough  for  us  to  wed  ? 
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RICHARD.  Enough  to  make  us  rich.  Yet  we'll  not 
touch  it,  Audrey.  Rather  would  I  make  my  fortune 
my  own  way.  .  .  .  Faith,  'tis  a  marvel !  But  we'll 
think  no  more  of  it.  ...  I  am  so  amazed  that  well 
nigh  I  forget  to  beg  the  favour  that  I  purposed  asking 
you. 

AUDREY.     'Tis  yours  before  you  ask. 

RICHARD.     'Twas    only   that  you  should  be  kind 

as  heretofore  to  the  wild  lad  at  home my  foster 

brother. 

AUDREY.  Poor  naughty  little  Robin?  Ay,  with 
all  my  heart.  I  love  the  lad,  though  he  is  mischievous 
beyond  belief. 

RICHARD.  I  love  him  too,  despite  his  trick.  Faith, 
he's  a  merry  boy  !  Yet  he  is  hated  in  the  village,  as 
you  know  well,  and  when  I  leave  it,  he  will  be  with- 
out protection  save  for  you.  'Tis  true  my  mother 
loves  him,  but  she's  too  mild  to  keep  the  lad  in 

check 

[Noise  of  shouting  outside.     AUDREY  goes  to 
window] 

AUDREY.  Why,  here  comes  Robin.  Old  Farmer 
Broad  has  him  fast  by  the  ear,  and  half  the  village 
follows  up  the  hill !  Now  what  new  prank  of  his  has 
so  enraged  them  ?  Why,  they're  coming  here.  .  . 
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And  sec,  Richard  !  My  mother's  with  them.  .  .  .  Oh, 
she  will  storm  to  find  you  here.  What  to  do, 
alack  ! 

RICHARD.  Fear  not.  I'll  have  smooth  words  for 
her.  But  hearken,  sweetheart !  I  must  have  further 
speech  with  you  to-night.  When  I  take  leave  I'll 
linger  hereabout.  Watch  for  a  chance  to  see  me  at 

O 

the  window  there. 
AUDREY.     [Nodding}     Hush !     They  are  here. 

\Noisc  outside  louder.  The  door  is  flung  open 
by  MISTRESS  FORTUNE.  She  is  followed 
by  FARMER  BROAD,  MISTRESS  LOVEDAY, 
MISTRESS  WHITE,  and  GAFFER  MARTIN. 
FARMER  BROAD  holds  by  the  ear  a  little 
boy  in  tattered  green  clothes.  He  is  an 
impish  looking  child  who  is  laughing  and 
struggling.] 

Mis.  FORTUNE.  \Panting\  Such  a  chase !  Oh, 
the  wicked  lad !  The  pigs  all  out  over  Farmer 
Broad's  good  fields  !  Sheep  driven  and  worried  by 
some  strange  dog  !  Oxen  let  loose  in  the  ripe  corn- 
fields. .  .  .  And  that  young  rogue  there,  everywhere 
at  once.  Now  in  the  meadows  urging  on  the  dog.  .  . . 
Now  in  the  cornfields  with  the  cattle.  .  .  .  And  laugh- 
ing fit  to  die  at  all  the  havoc  of  his  causing  ! 
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ROBIN.  Ha  !  ha  !  ha  !  Good  sport !  On  my  life 
good  sport ! 

Mis.  LOVEDAV.  [CVT/V/vl  O  Robin !  Silence, 
naughty  lad  ! 

FARMER  BROAD.  [^Raising  his  stick]  I'll  learn  you 
sport !  I'll  give  you  sport  indeed  !  [AUDREY  runs 
between  him  and  ROBIN,  who  has  escaped  his 
dutches} 

AUDREY.  Nay,  nay  !  I  beg  you  do  not  beat  him, 
sir. 

Mis.  FORTUNE.  Audrey,  know  your  manners  ! 
What  mean  you,  girl  ?  We  brought  him  here  because 
the  neighbours  told  me  I  should  find  Master  Loveday, 
and  to  Master  Loveday  he  belongs.  [To  RICHARD] 
You  may  take  the  graceless  lad  away  with  you  after 
he's  been  whipped,  Master  Loveday  !  [AHgrily\  Yet 
good  faith,  I  scarce  know  why  you're  in  my  house. 

RICHARD.  [Suare/y]  Why,  to  bid  you  a  farewell, 
good  Mistress.  Surely  'twas  but  neighbourly  to 
wish  to  see  you.  But  just  now  I  was  charging 
Mistress  Audrey  here,  to  tell  you  of  my  sorrow  at 
your  absence. 

FARMER  BROAD.  [Fuming]  All  this  talk  !  And  I 
no  near  to  you  rascally  young  lad !  Let  me  but  get 
at  him  !  [Makes  menacing  movement  towards  him} 
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AUDREY.     Lay   but   your   stick   on    him   and    I'll 
never  marry  you  ! 

Mis.  FORTUNE.     Audrey  ! 

FARMER  BROAD.    [Grinning  stupidly  and  letting  his 
stick  slowly  drop  to  his  side}     Nay,  Mistress,  let  her 
be.  .  .  .    Why,  Audrey,  lass,  you  speak  in  jest  sure/y  ? 
Nay  !     Nay  !     Come  now  !     Come. 
AUDREY.     I  jest  not,  I  do  assure  you. 
FARMER  BROAD.    [After  a  pause}     Well,  well,  have 
it  your  own  way.     I'm  only  courtin'  now.     'Twill  he 
time  to  see  who's  master  when  we're  wed. 

[ROBIN  has  escaped  to  AUDREY,  from  the 
shelter  of  whose  skirt  he  is  making  faces  at 
the  farmer  whenever  fa  can  do  so  unob- 
served} 

Mis.    LOVEDAY.     O    Robin,    beg   pardon  of  good 
Master  Giles.  .  .  .     How  can  you  vex  me  so  ! 

ROBIN.      [Grinning]      Twas  a  good  fleet  dog  that 
chased  your  sheep,  Farmer  !     Faith,  I  know  not  the 
dog.     Was  he  a  stranger  in  the  village,  think  you  ? 
RICHARD.     Robin,  be  silent ! 

[ROBIN  makes  an  effort  to  restrain  his  mirth, 

hiding  his  face  in  AUDREY'S  dress} 
GAFFER    MARTIN.      Ton   my   life   he   should    be 
beat ! 
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Mis.  WHITE.  I'll  warrant  he  should  !  'Twas  an 
ill  day  when  you  found  the  brat,  Mistress  Loveday. 
And  a  worser  one  for  the  village  when  you  kept  and 
nurtured  him  for  to  plague  us  all ! 

Mis.  LOVEDAY.  What  would  you  ha'  done,  then, 
Mistress  White,  had  you  come  upon  a  babe  scarce 
six  months  old  alone  under  a  thorn  bush  ?  Belike 
you  would  ha'  let  him  starve  ? 

Mis.  WHITE.  Had  I  been  fool  enough  to  take 
him  in,  I'd  ha'  trained  him  with  the  rod,  I'll  warrant 
ye ! 

Mis.  LOVEDAY.  \Crying\  I  did  my  best.  He 
heeds  me  not.  'Tis  only  Richard  can  control  him. 

GAF.  MARTIN.  [Shaking  his  head]  A  naughty  lad  ! 
A  most  villainous  naughty  lad  ! 

ROBIN.  [Mocking  his  shaky  voice]  A  naughty  lad  ! 
A  most  villainous  naughty  lad  !  Ho  !  ho  !  ho  !  Hah  ! 
hah  !  ha  ! 

RICHARD.  \Sternly\  Go  home,  boy.  Mother, 
put  him  under  lock  and  key  until  I  come. 

[MISTRESS     LOVEDAY    rises,     and    ROBIN 
obediently  prepares  to  follow  her] 

ROBIN.  No  need  for  that,  sweet  Master  Richard. 
I  stay  ever  where  you  bid  me  stay. 

\To  AUDREY,  touching  his  forelock]    Farewell,  pretty 
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Mistress,  and  thank  'ee  kindly.  Why,  the  old  man's 
stick  is  well  nigh  as  stout  as  his  person  !  Robin  likes 
neither  one  nor  t'other.  \The  FARMER  makes  a  lunge 
at  him,  and  ROBIN  runs  laughing  to  the  door,  inhere  he 
turns] 

Farewell,  Mistress  White.  Fie  !  what  a  face  ! 
Sour  as  a  crab  apple  !  Farewell,  silly  old  Gaffer 
Martin.  Look  to  your  hens  to-night.  There's  a  sly 
fox  abroad  ! 

[RICHARD  crosses  the  room  threateningly  and 

ROBIN  rushes  out  laughing  wildly,  followed 

by  MISTRESS  LOVED  AY,  shaking  her  /lead. 

In  another  second,  he  puts  his  head  in  at  the 

window  and  calls  out  ;] 

Alas  !  I  do  forget  poor  Farmer  Broad.  Fare- 
well, good  Master  Roundabout  —  soon  to  be  a  bride- 
groom. Good  joy  to  you  !  \Sings  or  chants]. 

"  Crabbed  age  and  youth  cannot  live  together  ; 
Youth  is  full  of  pleasance,  age  is  full  of  care  ; 

.  •  •  •  •  •  * 

Age,  I  do  abhor  thee,  youth  I  do  adore  thee  ; 
O  !  my  love,  my  love  is  young. 
Age,  I  do  defy  thee.  ..." 


\Disappears  from  vie-u1,  laughing.      While  he 
sings,  every  one  stands  sitcnf,  amazed] 
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FAR.  BROAD.  [Recovering  himself]  Drat  the 
impident  lad  ! 

RICHARD.  [As'though  to  himself]  Now  where 
did  the  boy  get  that  ?  Methinks  I've  heard  the  very 
words  before.  Why,  I  do  remember  'twas  the  players 
sang  it !  And  'twas  writ  by  Master  William  Shake- 
speare. 

FAR.  BROAD.  [Furiously]  What  care  I  who 
writ  it !  The  lad  shall  get  his  beating  next  time  I 
clap  eyes  on  him  ! 

GAFFER  MARTIN.  Ay !  Ay !  Well  spoke.  Bid 
the  wench  hold  her  peace.  'Tis  you  be  master  ! 

Mis.  WHITE.  Small  wonder  you  be  put  about, 
good  Master  Giles  !  Tis  you  the  lad  doth  love  best 
to  torment. 

FAR.  BROAD.  Plague  light  on  him !  'Tis  but  a 
week  come  Friday  I  found  my  fattest  pig  dressed  in 
the  clothes  I  wear  o'  Sundays.  Methought  I  was 
bewitched.  *  'Tis  I  myself,'  says  I.  '  How  comes  it 
that  I  meet  myself?'  And  then  I  heard  a  cackling 
laugh  behind  the  sty  and  knew  'twas  but  another 
trick.  [To  AUDREY]  What  diverts  you  so,  young 
Mistress  ? 

AUDREY.  [Demurely,  struggling  with  laughter] 
Naught,  good  sir, — save  that  you  were  so  mistook. 
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FAR.  BROAD.  [Earnestly]  I  do  assure  you, 
mistress,  I  could  not  tell  the  porker  from  myself. 

Mis.  FORTUNE.  [Sighing  These  ten  years  past 
the  village  has  been  plagued  beyond  all  mortal 
reckoning.  How  comes  it  ? 

Mis.  WHITE.  Tis  true.  Never  was  there  so 
much  strange  mischance.  [To  RICHARD]  Heard 
you,  Master  Richard,  what  befell  but  yesterday  to 
Hodge  and  Tom  and  other  honest  lads  ? 

RICHARD.     Nay,  Mistress. 

Mis.  WHITE.  Why,  they  were  led  by  wandering 
lights  across  the  heath,  and  found  at  daybreak  fast  stick- 
ing in  a  swamp  five  miles  from  home  !  And  they  do 
swear  they  heard  loud  laughter.  Yea,  and  voices  too  ! 

RICHARD.  [Laughing\  Had  they  not  passed  the 
evening  at  the  tavern,  Mother  ? 

Mis.  WHITE.  What'  if  they  had?  Hodge  says 
he  heard  a  mocking  song,  as  though  the  reeds  were 
singing.  He  said  the  very  words  to  me  this  morning 
o'er  and  o'er  again.  Wait !  I  do  remember.  They 
went  thus : 

t;,Get  you  home,  you  merry  lads  ; 
Tell  your  mammies  and  your  dads, 
And  all  those  that  news  desire, 
How  you  saw  a  walking  fire  ; 

c 
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Wenches  that  do  smile  and  lisp 

Use  to  call  me  Willie  Wisp. 

If  that  you  but  weary  be 

It  is  sport  alone  for  me. 

Away  unto  your  houses  go 

And  I'll  go  laughing-,  ho  !  ho  !  hoh  ! " 

[Exclamations  from  all}  "  Most  strange  !  " 
"  Strange  indeed  ! "  "  Alack  what  means 
it?" 

GAP.  MARTIN.  Ay,  and  that's  not  all.  I  dare 
not  go  abroad  o'  nights  for  screechings  that  I  hear,  and 
mocking  laughs.  And  t'other  day  when  I  was  talking 
with  my  gossips  round  the  fire,  good  Mother  Corner's 
stool  was  twitched  from  under  her.  By  my  faith,  it 

was  !    And 

Mis.  WHITE.     Alack  !     [She  cries  out  as  her  stool 
overturns  and  she  falls']     [Of hers  run  to  help  her  up~\ 
Mis.  FORTUNE.     Why,  Lord  'a  mercy,  how  did 
that  chance,  Mistress  White  ? 

Mis.  WHITE.  [Breathless  and  angry]  That  imp  ! 
That  rascally  young  imp  !  He  has  a  hand  in  all  this 
devilment,  I'll  warrant  ye  ! 

RICHARD.     Come,  Mistress.     Robin  is  far  enough 
away.     He's  innocent  of  this  at  least. 
Mis.  FORTUNE.    Who  knows  ?    He's  cunning  past 
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belief.     Send  him  packing,  Master  Loveday,  or  you'll 
rue  it,  on  my  life. 

RICHARD,     [fiising]      Where  he's  guilty,  he  shall 
mend  his  manners,  Mistress.     And  now,  good  gossips, 
a  good  farewell.     My  journeying  begins  to-morrow. 
[He  shakes  hands  with  all — AUDREY  last] 

Mis.  FORTUNE.    Farewell. 

GAF.  MARTIN.     Good  fortune,  Master  Loveday. 

Mis.  WHITE.     And  a  quick  return. 

[The  last  two  follow  him  to  the  door  and  go 
out  with  him.  MISTRESS  FORTUNE, 
AUDREY,  and  the  FARMER  move  towards 
chimney  corner] 

FAR.  BROAD.  \_Itt  surly  voice']  I  wish  him  not  a 
quick  return.  I  like  him  not.  He's  a  young  upstart. 
We  will  have  naught  of  his  company  when  we're  wed, 
young  Mistress  ! 

Mis.  FORTUNE.  [Hastily]  Show  Farmer  Giles 
your  spinning,  girl.  [As  AUDREY  shows  it]  And  all 
this  done  within  the  day,  good  Master.  Think  you 
not  'tis  wondrous  ? 

FAR.  BROAD.  Ay,  mighty  fine !  My  mother 
charges  me  to  beg  that  Audrey  stay  awhile  under  our 
roof.  She  would  see  beyond  all  doubt  how  the  girl 
works.  [70  AUDREY]  When  will  you  come,  my  maid  ? 
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Mis.  FORTUNE.  [Answering  hastily}  Whenever  it 
best  pleases  your  good  mother,  Sir,  she'll  be  in 

readiness. 

A  scream  and  shouting  outside.  The  door 
is  flung  open  and  MISTRESS  WHITE  puts  her 
head  in. 

Mis.  WHITE.     Farmer   Broad !      Good  sir !     A- 
lack,    your     big     hay    rick's    all     ablaze !      Come 
quick  ! 
FAR.  BROAD.      Eh?      Eh?     What    next!     That 

young  scoundrel.     What  next  I  say  ?    'Tis  he 

[Rushes      out     followed      by      MISTRESS 

FORTUNE] 

AUDREY.  [Speaking  aloud]  Now  how  can  Robin, 
locked  up  half  a  mile  away,  have  set  his  rick  afire  ? 
He's  a  witless  fool ! 

[RICHARD   runs  into  the    room  and  speaks 

hastily] 

RICHARD.  Audrey !  Now's  the  chance  to  tell 
you  what  I  purposed.  Now,  while  they're  pelting 
down  the  hill.  Listen  !  Go  not  to  bed  to-night. 
Instead,  wait  till  the  church  clock  strikes  the  hour  of 
twelve.  Then,  creep  softly  down  and  hide  behind  the 
settle  here.  I  would  have  you  know  who  comes  o' 
nights.  Who  works  for  you.  Who  it  is  put  gold 
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within   your  shoe.     But  see  you  hide  and  speak  no 
word. 

AUDREY.     Oh  Richard,  faith  I  dare  not !     I  would 

have  watched  and  waited  long   ago  but  that  I    was 
afeared. 

RICHARD.  You  shall  not  be  alone.  I  will  be 
close  at  hand.  In  hiding  too.  Under  the  ivy  bush, 
beneath  the  window  there.  If  aught  harm  you,  do 
but  call  my  name.  .  .  .  But  naught  will  harm  you, 
dear.  This  nightly  visitor  is  your  good  friend,  and 
seeks  to  serve  you.  That  much  is  plain  \Jie  glances 
out  of  the  window].  Quick,  your  promise,  Audrey  ! 
They  are  coming  back. 

AUDREY.  Yes,  yes.  If  I  know  you're  near  me,  I 
shall  have  courage. 

RICHARD.  Trust  me,  sweetheart.  And  so  for 
awhile,  farewell. 

[  While  he  kisses  tier,  ROBIN  is  seen  to  dart 

fast  the   window,  turning  a  laughing  face 

towards  the  lovers  who  do  not  see  him.    He 

passes  out  cf  sight,    end  RICHARD   leaps 

from  the  window  and  disappears  just  as 

MISTRESS  FORTUNE  flings  open  the  door} 

Mis.  FORTUNE.     [Breathless]     Well  now !    Here's 

a  new  marvel !     No  fire  was  there.     Yet  as  we  ran 
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down  hill,  not  one  of  us  but  saw  the  blaze.     Great 
flames  we  saw,  and  fire  and  smoke.     Yet  when  we 
reached  the  rick,  no  gleam  was  there  ! 
AUDREY.     [Amazed]     No  fire  ? 
Mis.  FORTUNE.    Not  even  a  spark  ! 

\They  stand  looking  at  one  another  in  bewilder- 
menf\ 

CURTAIN. 


ACT    II 

\TJtc  same  room,  into  which  moonlight  streams.} 
A  church  clock  strikes  hvelve.  AUDREY  appears  with 
candle  at  the  top  of  the  s fairs.  She  comes  down, 
blows  out  candle,  and  hides.  A  moment  later, 
ROBIN  GOODFELLOW  leaps  in  over  the  window 
sill,  and  runs  quickly  about  the  room,  working. 
Goes  to  spinning  wheel.  Takes  a  broom  and 
sweeps,  etc.  While  he  works  he  sings — 

And  can  the  magician  a  fortune  divine 
Without  lily,  germander,  and  sops  in  wine  ? 

With  sweet  briar 

And  bon-fire, 

And  strawberry  wine 

And  Columbine  ? 

ROBINT.     [Singing]    And  can  the  physician  make  sick 
men  well  ? 

[Takes  a  bowl  of  cream  from  dresser  and 
drinks.     Sings  again} 

When  Saturn  did  live,  there  lived  no  poor, 
The  king  and  the  beggar  with  roots  did  dine, 
With  lily,  germander,  and  sops  in  wine ; 
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With  sweet  briar 
And  bon-fire, 
And  strawberry  wine 
And  Columbine. 

[The  sound  of  a  horn  is  heard  faintly  in 
the  distance.  ROBIN  listens.  The  whole 
-window  is  thrown  back,  and  OBERON 
enters,  with  tram  of  elves  and  fairies. 
RoBiN/tf//.*1  on  one  knee  and  kisses  OBERON'S 
hand~\ 

OBERON.     Greeting,  fair  son  !• 
ROBIN.     Good   father,  greeting !     Tis   long  since 
you  have  come  for  me.     Shall  we  to  Fairyland  to- 
night ? 

OBERON.  Ay,  but  not  yet.  Wait  till  dawn  breaks 
.  .  .  What  is  thy  work  to-night  ?  Why  do  I  find  thee 
here? 

ROBIN.  I  do  come  o'  nights  to  help  a  pretty  maid 
who  has  ever  used  me  kindly.  Poor  lass,  I  pity  her ! 
She's  like  to  wed  a  rascally  fat  farmer,  thrice  her 
years. 

OBERON.  Alack !  hath  she  no  better  sweet- 
heart ? 

ROBIN.  In  sooth  she  has.  No  other  than  young 
Master  Richard  Loveday,  my  young  master. 
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OBERON.  He  whose  mother  took  thee  to  her  house 
when  thou  wast  yet  a  babe  ? 

ROBIN.  \Langking\  She  did,  poor  wretch,  and  if 
I  mistake  not,  deep  repents  her  bargain  !  Poor  soul ! 
I  plague  her  sore,  though  I  do  love  her.  And  I 
plague  the  village  too,  for  my  diversion.  Lord  love 
us,  what  a  sport  is  mine  !  Lord,  ivhat  fools  these 
mortals  be  ! 

OBERON.  Mad  boy  !  Thou  dost  carry  thy  wild 
jests  too  far.  Hast  thou  no  gratitude  for  favours 
shown  thee  ? 

ROBIN.     In  truth  I  love  all  who  show  me  kindness 

and  harm  them  never.  But  chiefly  I  do  love  young 
Master  Richard  and  the  pretty  maid  he  loves.  Fain 
would  I  serve  them  both. 

OBERON.  Why  are  these  young  mortals  still 
un-wed? 

ROBIN.  They're  poor,  alas !  And  though  each 
night  I  fill  the  wench's  shoe  with  gold,  she  is  mis- 
trustful. She  fears  to  find  it  "  fairy  gold."  In  time 
a  heap  of  withered  leaves — no  more.  She  trusts  in- 
stead to  Master  Richard,  who  goes  to  make  his 
fortune. 

OBERON.  How  so  ?  What  fortune  doth  he  think 
to  win? 
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Ror.ix.  [SArygging  his  sheuLlers]  He  is  a 
scholar  and  writes  books.  These  mortals,  I  do  hear, 
will  sometimes  pay  good  gold  for  books.  Wherefore, 
I  know  not. 

OBERON.  These  mortals  who  make  books,  oft  steal 
their  knowledge  and  their  fantasy  from  us,  the  fairy  folk. 
Such  a  one  is  Master  William  Shakespeare  who  - 

ROBIX.  Ay  !  Was  it  not  he  you  once  found 
sleeping  and  carried  with  you  into  Fairyland  ? 

OBEROX.  'Tis  true.  I  so  contrived  it  that  he 
thought  the  fairy  lore  he  learnt  that  night  was  but  a 
dream.  He  told  his  dream,  and  as  I've  heard,  his 
fellow  mortals  gave  him  gold  for  it. 

[Ek'ts  enter,  dragging  -with  them  RICHARD 
LOVEDAY] 

PINCH.  O  King  !  King  Oberon  !  Pay  heed. 
Here  is  a  mortal  ! 

GULL.     We  have  found  a  mortal  ! 

GRIM.  In  hiding.  He  was  in  hiding  !  What 
shall  we  do  with  him  ? 

PINCH.     Pinch  him  black  and  blue  ! 

GULL.     Duck  him  in  the  river  ! 

GRIM.     Transform  him  to  a  toad  ! 

\^0th<:r  elves  surround  RICHARD  menacingly  -, 
and  AUDREY  rims  ovf\ 
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AUDREY.  Nay  !  Nay !  Hurt  him  not.  Robin, 
save  him  !  Save  him  !  [She  runs  to  RICHARD] 

OBERON.  \_\Vaving  elves  aside]  Away!  Mortal, 
stand  forth  !  Who  is  this  maiden  ?  What  make  you 
here? 

RICHARD.  Your  pardon,  sir.  I  did  desire  to  know 
who  came  at  night  to  scatter  gold.  And  now  I  stand 
amazed  to  find  it.  ...  Robin  !  Is  it  in  truth  the 
Robin  that  I  know? 

ROBIN.  Ay,  Master  Richard.  'Tis  Robin  sure 
enough.  'Twas  I  who  played  that  merry  trick  on 
Missress  White  awhile  ago,  when  down  she  toppled  ! 
Ha  !  ha !  ha  !  'Twas  I  who  lit  magic  fires  round 
Farmer  Broad's  big  rick.  That  was  a  good  device. 
Will  you  not  thank  me  for't?  Did  it  not  give  you 
time  to  gain  your  sweetheart's  ear  and  plan  this  watch 
to-night  ?  I'll  warrant  it  did.  Ha  !  ha  !  ha  !  Robin's 
a  clever  lad  !  A  clever  lad  !  [He  capers  madly] 

OBERON.  Peace,  Robin !  Hear  me,  mortal.  I 
am  Oberon,  King  of  the  Fairy  Realm. 

[RICHARD  bows.     AUDREY  curtsies  low\ 
Good  Master  Richard,  you  are  rash  to  pry  into  the 
secrets  of  the  fairy  folk. 

AUDREY.     Pardon  us,  my  liege  ! 

OBERON.     \Smitin^     I  pardon   both,  because   of 
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kindness  shown  to  this  wild  sprite,  known  to  us  all 
in  Fairyland  by  divers'  names.  Will  o'  the  Wisp  is 
he,  and  Puck,  and  Robin  Goodfellow.  You,  good 
youth,  who  art  his  foster  brother,  shall  hear  his 
history.  .  .  .  Know  then  that  once  there  dwelt  in  this 
green  land  a  beauteous  maid,  poor  as  yourselves,  yet 
dainty  as  a  flower.  And  my  fairy  folk,  the  elves 
and  pixies  who  love  all  kindly  maids,  still  sang  her 
praises.  I  saw  her,  loved,  and  wedded  her  in  Fairy- 
land. This  Robin  is  our  son — part  sprite,  part 
mortal.  His  mother  dying,  'twas  I  who  set  the  babe 
at  night  beneath  a  thorn  bush  near  thy  mother's  door, 
and  she,  good  soul,  and  thou,  his  foster  brother,  have 
ever  used  him  kindly.  Wherefore  let  thy  mother 
search  to-morrow  morn  to  find  in  place  of  Robin 
here,  a  bag  of  gold.  Robin  shall  come  to  dwell  with 
me  in  Fairyland  awhile.  [Laughing}  Faith,  the 
poor  village  folk  should  render  me  great  thanks  for 
this  !  And  for  thee,  fair  youth — what  is  thy  heart's 
desire  ?  Tell  me,  and  I  will  grant  whate'er  you  wish. 

RICHARD.  My  liege,  so  please  you,  I  would  wed 
this  maid.  'Tis  true,  I'm  poor.  Yet  would  I  win 
my  fortune  of  myself,  in  my  own  way,  by  my  own 
brains. 

OBERON.     Well,  then,  I'll  help  thy  brains  to  make 
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thy  fortune.  [To  AUDREY]  My  pretty  maid,  get 
thee  to  bed.  \_IIc  leaves  his  sceptre\  To-morrow 
when  thou  wakest,  all  this  night's  doings  will  seem  to 
thee  an  idle  dream.  Farewell !  ,Thou,  too,  shalt 
have  thy  heart's  desire. 
AUDREY.  [Faintly]  Farewell. 

\She  curtsies,  and  as  though  walking  in  her 

sleep,  turns  and  goes  upstair s\ 

OBERON.     Robin,  weave  now  the  spell  about  this 
mortal— the  very  spell  that  Master  Shakespeare  learnt 
when  that  he  thought  he  dreamt. 
"  Fetch  me  that  flower.     The  herb  I  showed  thee  once." 
ROBIN    darts    out.      Meanwhile    RICHARD, 
dazed)  sinks  slowly  to  the  ground.     ROBIN 
returns  with  flower ',  and  OBERON  continues, 
bending  orcr  himj] 

'•  The  juice  of  it  on  sleeping  eyelids  laid " 

[RICHARD  sleeps'] 

Now  in  a  dream  he'll  watch  our  revels.  Then  when 
the  dawn  breaks,  he  shall  with  us  to  Fairyland. 
There  may  he  learn  still  lovelier,  still  more  worthy 
secrets,  and  return  to  earth — a  poet. 

ROBIN.  Now  to  dance  and  play !  Tis  time  in- 
deed. Where's  little  Tom,  the  fairy  piper  ?  Come, 
pipe,  and  let  us  dance. 
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TOM.     Sing  them  first,  Robin. 

[ROBIN  sings  or  chants,  arranging  the  fairies 
and  dancing  at  intervals] 

"  Round  about,  little  ones,  quick  and  nimble, 
In  and  out,  wheel  about,  run,  hop,  or  amble. 
Join  your  hands  lovingly :  well  done,  musician  ! 
Mirth  keepeth  man  in  health,  like  a  physician. 
Elves,  urchins,  goblins  all,  and  little  fairies, 
That  do  filch,  black,  and  pinch,  maids  of  the  dairies, 
Make  a  ring  on  the  grass  with  your  quick  measures  ; 
Tom  shall  play,  and  I'll  sing  for  all  your  pleasures. 

Pinch  and  Patch,  Gull  and  Grim, 

Go  you  together  ; 

For  you  can  change  your  shapes 

Like  to  the  weather, 

Sib  and  Tib,  Licke  and  Lull, 

You  all  have  tricks,  too  ; 

Little  Tom  Thumb  that  pipes 

Shall  go  betwixt  you. 

Tom,  tickle  up  thy  pipes 
Till  they  be  weary]! 
I  will  laugh  ho,  ho,  hoh  ! 
And  make  me  merry. 
Make  a  ring  on  the  grass 
With  your  quick  measures. 
Tom  shall  play,  I  will  sing 
For  all  your  pleasures. 
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The  moon  shines  fair  and  bright, 
And  the  owl  hollows, 
Mortals  now  take  their  rests 
Upon  their  pillows  : 
The  bats  abroad  likewise, 
And  the  night  raven, 
Which  doth  use  for  to  call 
Men  to  Death's  haven. 

Now  the  mice  peep  abroad, 
And  the  cats  take  them. 
Make  a  ring  on  the  grass 
With  your  quick  measures. 
Tom  shall  play,  I  will  sing 
For  all  your  pleasures." 

[Dance  of  goblins  >  elves  and  fairies] 

ROBIN.      Come,    Gull !      Come,    Pinch !      Come, 
Grim  !     'Tis  you  ugly,  merry  fellows  I  love  best. 
[  Tliey  gather  round  hirri\ 

ROBIN.  [To  OBERON]  Good  father,  so  long  I've 
been  away  from  fairy  folk  that  the  quaint  tricks  these 
goblins  play  to  frighten  silly  mortals  I  half  forget.  I 
pray  you  bid  them  tell  me. 

OBERON.  Pinch,  come  hither,  naughty  sprite,  and 
tell  what  tricks  are  thine  'gainst  mortal  men  who 
reverence  not  my  people. 

PINCH.     [First  bowing  grotesquely  to  OBERON]     I 
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am  Pincn.  From  house  to  house  I  go,  and  black 
and  blue  I  pinch  idle  wenches  who  sweep  no  floors, 
who  scour  no  pots  and  pans.  But  in  the  shoes  of 
dainty  maids,  I  ofttimes  drop  a  silver  coin  to  bring 
them  luck. 

OBERON.     Gull,  speak  now. 

GULL.  My  name  is  Gull.  I  plague  all  mortals 
who  do  deny  the  fairy  folk.  With  feigned  voice 
scream  I  in  their  ears.  I  give  them  nightmares. 
Then  do  I  take  their  babes  from  out  the  cradles  and 
leave  'em  changelings. 

OBERON.     Where's  Gossip  Grim  ? 

GRIM.  Grim  I  am  called  by  silly  mortal  folk. 
Often  I  change  my  form,  and  as  a  screech  owl  I  do 
fright  the  trembling  fools. 

"  My  nightly  business  I  have  told 
To  play  them  tricks  I  use  of  old  ; 
When  candles  burn  both  blue  and  dim, 
Old  folks  will  say, '  Here's  fairy  Grim  ! '  " 

ROBIN.  And  what  says  Sib?  No  wicked  tricks 
are  hers,  I'll  warrant ! 

SIB.  [A  pretty  fairy]  When  the  good  wife  is 
asleep  we  creep  into  the  house,  my  sister  Lull  and  I. 
If  babes  are  waking  in  their  cradles,  we  do  sing  until 
they  sleep.  If  all  is  sweet  and  clean  within  the  room 
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the  good  wife  finds  on  waking  silver  in  her  shoes,  and 
in  her  heart  great  happiness. 

[./  cock  crows.    Sprites  and  fairies  in  chorus] 
The  dawn  !     The  dawn  ! 

OBEKUN.       On  to  Fairyland  we'll  pass, 

Crushing  li^ht  the  dew-wet  grass, 
Where  bright  emerald  rings  do  rise 
Maidens  sec  without  surprise. 

This  fair  youth  shall  with  us  go  ; 
He  shall  all  our  secrets  know, 
For  within  his  dreaming  ear 
He  shall  magic  music  hear. 

His  shut  eyes  shall  yet  behold 
Better  sights  than  earthly  gold  ; 
And  the  beauty  he  shall  find, 
Fast  we'll  lock  within  his  mind. 

His  fair  dream  he'll  tell  to  men 
And  be  praised  as  poet,  then.  .  .  . 
Mortal,  rise  with  us  and  stand 
At  the  gates  of  Fairyland  ! 

[He  points  towards  the  dawn  light  in  the  sky] 
[Elves,  fairies  and  sprites  in  chorus} 
Away  !     Away  ! 

[Distant  music] 

CURTAIN. 

D 


ACT   III 

Same  SCENE. — Late  afternoon.     Some  months  later. 
In  a  corner  of  the  room  an  oak  table  is  spread  for  a 

meal.     MISTRESS  FORTUNE  enters  from  Door  L. 

with  disJies,  etc.,  which  she  arranges  on  the  table. 

A  knock.     She  goes  to  the  Door  R. 

Mis.  FORTUNE.  Ah !  'tis  Mistress  Loveday. 
Welcome,  Mistress !  The  other  neighbours  will  be 
here  anon.  Come,  sit  you  down.  Hey  !  A  new 
warm  cloak?  [She  fingers  it\  'Tis  well  you  can 
afford  it.  But  in  faith  not  every  woman  finds  a  bag 
o'  gold  in  place  of  a  lad  she's  glad  to  lose ! 

Mis.  LOVEDAY.  Nay,  Mistress.  You  do  me 
wrong.  I  am  not  glad  to  lose  poor  Robin.  Often 
I  weep  to  think  what  evil  may  have  chanced  to  him. 
'Tis  six  months  since  the  night  he  vanished.  And 
still  no  word  of  him  ! 

Mis.  FORTUNE.  Poor  Robin  ?  Not  too  poor  to 
leave  a  bag  o'  gold  behind  him.  How  did  he  come 
by  it,  think  you  ?  Stolen,  I'll  be  bound ! 
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Mis.  LOVED  AY.  [fndignanfly]  Fie  !  You  do  him 
wrong.  Indeed  you  do.  Robin  was  no  thief. 

Mis.  FORTUNE.  Then  must  he  be  a  prince's  child? 
no  less !  But  come,  come,  Mistress  Loveday.  We 
will  not  quarrel.  The  gold  is  less  than  you  deserve. 
Belike  'twill  keepjtftf  in  comfort,  but  'twill  not  suffice 
for  two.  .  .  .  What  news  of  Master  Richard  ? 

Mis.  LOVEDAY.     He's  well. 

Mis.  FORTUNE.  No  word  of  the  fine  fortune  he 
set  out  to  make  ? 

Mis.  LOVEDAY.     He  says  naught  of  it. 

Mis.  FORTUNE.  Well,  well !  At  least  you  do  not 
need  his  help.  You  can  live  snug  and  quiet  now 
Robin's  left  you.  And  the  village  is  at  peace.  For 
that  we  all  give  thanks  ! 

Mis.  LOVEDAY.  \Sigfong\  Poor  Robin !  .  .  . 
Well,  to-morrow  is  the  wedding  ? 

Mis.  FORTUNE.  Ay.  Thanks  to  me.  No  thanks 
to  cross-grained  Mistress  Broad  who  shakes  her  head 
and  sighs  even  now — bad  luck  to  her ! 

Mis.  LOVEDAY.     Where's  Audrey  ? 

Mis.  FORTUNE.  She  should  be  here.  The  silly 
child  still  frets,  instead  of  blessing  her  good  fortune. 

Mis.  LOVEDAY.  Poor  maid  !  She  and  my  Richard 
would  have  made  a  pretty  pair. 
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Mis.  FORTUNE.  Now,  good  gossip,  you  show  scant 
sense.  I  mean  no  disrespect  to  you.  Nor  to  Master 

Richard  neither.     He's  a  good  lad,  but 

[Enter  FARMER  BROAD.    MISTRESS  FORTUNE 

greets  him  effusively\ 
Welcome,  fair  sir ! 

FAR.     BROAD.       [Discontentedly     looking     round} 
Where's  your  daughter,  Mistress  ?    Where's  Audrey  ? 
Mis.  FORTUNE.     Decking  herself  in  all  her  best 
to  greet  you,   I'll  be   bound.      I'll    call   her   .    .   . 
Audrey  !    Audrey  ! 

FAR.  BROAD.  [In  grumbling  tone}  Better  she  spent 
her  time  in  work.  You  vaunted  her  too  highly,  let  me 
tell  you,  Mistress.  When  she  dwelt  with  us  awhile 
ago,  she  worked  no  better  nor  no  quicker  neither,  than 
any  other  flighty  maid.  My  mother  vouches  for  it. 
She  must  mend  her  ways,  and  you  may  tell  her  so. 

[AUDREY  coming  downstairs,  overhears.     She 
drops  a  little  curtsey  to  the  FARMER  and 
goes  to  speak  to  MISTRESS  LOVEDAY] 
Mis.  FORTUNE.     Come,  Master  Broad,  and  taste 
our    home-brewed    ale.      You'll   relish   it.      Tis   of 
Audrey's  making. 

[She  takes  him  aside  to  the  table,  where  he 
drinks} 
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Mis.  LOVEDAV.    [To  AUDREY]   A  proper  lover  that ! 
AUDREY.     [//;  low  voice]     Oh,  Mistress   Loveday, 
hath  not  Richard  come  ? 

Mis.  LOVEDAY.  Nay,  but  he  will — even  yet. 
Take  courage,  maid,  and  trust  your  sweetheart. 

[Door  opens.     Enter  MISTRESS  WHITE  and 

GAFFER  MARTIN] 

Mis.  FORTUNE.  [Going  to  meet  them\  Come  in  ! 
Come  in  !  Now  we're  all  met,  I  think.  .  .  .  Supper 
is  ready.  Audrey,  light  the  candles,  girl.  It  grows 
dusk  quickly  now. 

[AUDREY  lights  candles  on  the  table  while 
MISTRESS  FORTUNE  bustles  about  arrang- 
ing the  guests] 

Now,  Mistress  White,  sit  you  here.  And  Master 
Martin  next.  Mistress  Loveday,  here's  your  stool. 
And  here — room  for  the  bride  and  bridegroom 
whose  health  we  drink  to-night ! 

[They  sit  down.     MISTRESS  FORTUNE  notices 
an  extra  place  laid  between   AUDREY  and 
MISTRESS  LOVEDAY,  and  rattles  on] 
Why,  what's  this  ?    Another  platter  laid  !     Yet  we 
are   all   met.    .    .   .     Audrey,    move   closer   to   your 
neighbour,  child  ! 

[Before  she  can  comply,  a  knock  is  heard"] 
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Why,  who's  there  ?    Come  in  ! 

[Enter  RICHARD.  He  has  a  travelling  cloak 
and  a.  bundle^  both  of  which  he  puts  down 
on  a  chair  close  to  tho  door] 

RICHARD.  [Cheerfully]  Good  evening,  friends ! 
Supper  is  begun?  Faith,  I'm  lucky  that  it  is  not 
ended  ! 

AUDREY.     [Half  rising]     Richard! 
THE  OTHERS.     {Recovering  from  astonishment^  ex- 
claim}   Master  Richard  !     Save  us  all !    Tis  Master 
Richard.  .  .  . 

FAR.  BROAD.  [Angrily]  Is  he  invited,  Mistress  ? 
Did  you  know  of  this  ? 

Mis.  FORTUNE.     [Confused]     Nay,  I 

RICHARD.  [Calmly]  Nay,  good  folk  all.  Pray 
rest  where  you  are.  I'll  seat  myself.  [Takes  the 
vacant  place  between  AUDREY  and  his  mother]  I  saw 
the  lights  in  passing,  and  knew  I  should  be  welcome 
at  your  feast.  To-morrow  is  the  bridal,  so  I  hear  ? 
.  .  .  Mother,  I'm  glad  to  see  you.  [Kisses  her 
affectionately]  And  you,  good  Mistress  Fortune. 
And  all  kind  friends  assembled. 

[While  he  talks,  ROBIN  appears  at  the 
window  unseen  by  the  company  whose 
backs  are  towards  hini] 
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Mis.  FORTUNE.  [Trying  to  be  calni\  You  amaze 
us,  Master  Loveday  !  We  thought  you  far  away — in 
London  city.  .  .  .  How  learnt  you  of  our  wedding 
here  to-morrow  ? 

RICHARD.  Ah!  Would  ye  know?  Whom  think 
ye  that  I  met  on  my  way  hither?  Nay,  nay,  but 
guess.  .  .  .  You  cannot  ?  Well,  'twas  Robin.  Our 
little  scapegrace,  Robin. 

Mis.  LOVEDAY.     Not  our  poor  Robin  ! 
FAR.  BROAD.     Back  again?    That  vile  young  imp? 
Wait  till  I  lay  hands  on  him  ! 
Mis.  WHITE.    Alack  the  day  ! 
GAF.  MARTIN.     Faith,  we'll  drive  him  forth.     Yes, 

I  say,  we'll  drive  him 

[During  these  exclamations  ROBIN  has  leapt 
noiselessly  into  the  room.  He  now  runs  up 
and  blows  out  the  candles  on  the  table.  Aft 
uproar  in  the  darkened  room.  Confused 
voices  and  screams.  "  Alas  !  Alas  !  Help  ! 
Help  !  "] 

Mis.  WHITE'S  VOICE.     Who  pinches  me? 
FAR.   BROAD'S   VOICE.      Help !      Something  holds 
me  by  the  nose  ! 

[There  is  a  clatter  of  plates  falling.  RICHARD 
is  presently  seen  lighting  the  candles.  The 
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light  reveals  disordered  supper  table.  Plates 
on  the  floor.  On  the  floor  also  FARMER 
BROAD  holding  his  nose  and  groaning. 
MISTRESS  WHITE  and  MISTRESS  FORTUNE 
are  lying  back  in  their  chairs  fainting. 
GAFFER  MARTIN  rubs  his  shoulder,  and 
groans.  AUDREY,  RICHARD,  and  MISTRESS 
LOVEDAY  are  standing  up,  unharmed} 

Mis.  WHITE.  \Reeovering[  Quick !  Let  us  go  \ 
Alack  !  Demons  are  here.  I'm  black  and  blue  ! 

[She  rushes  to  the  door,  followed  by  GAFFER 
MARTIN] 

FAR.  BROAD.  [Getting  ///,  still  groaning]  I  ache 
in  every  limb.  Oh,  my  poor  nose !  [  With  fury] 
Good  day  to  you  and  to  your  daughter  too,  Mistress  ! 
I'll  have  no  more  of  her,  nor  you  !  'Tis  an  ill  house. 
'Tis  bewitched ! 

[The  others  at  the  door  take  up  the  cry,  and 
all  huddle  out  together,  exclaiming,  "  Be- 
witched !  Bewitched ! "] 

Mis.  LOVEDAY.  [Sending over  MISTRESS  FORTUNE] 
How  is  it  with  you,  good  lady  ?  Unhurt  ?  Why,  that's 
well  indeed  !  Come,  come  !  Let  us  to  your  room. 
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A  drop  of  cordial.     Yes,  just  a  drop  and  you'll  be 
yourself  again  !     Come,  then.     Come  ! 
\_She  leads  her  out  at  door  Z.] 
[RICHARD  and  AUDREY  embrace  and  latigk] 

AUDREY.  What  was  it,  Richard  ?  Nay,  no  matter, 
since  you  are  come.  Oh  Richard,  I  feared  you'd 
come  too  late  ! 

RICHARD.  Could  you  not  trust  me?  No  chance 
of  that  with  Robin  Goodfellow  for  friend  !  He  hath 
ever  brought  me  news  of  thee,  even  from  the  night 
we  parted. 

AUDREY.  \BcwiltUrcc£\  The  night  we  parted? 
And — Robin  Goodfellow  ?  Why,  now  I  seem  to  be 

aware Do  I  dream,  or  did   I   stand  watching 

here  one  night  to  find  'twas  Robin  who 

RICHARD.  {Interrupting  with  a  laugh]  You  did, 
dear  love  !  And  'tis  that  same  Robin  who  has  caused 
thee  to  forget  that  night — or  at  best  to  think  it 
nothing  but  a  feverish  dream. 

AUDREY.  He  never  came  again  to  do  my  work  ! 
And  Mistress  Broad  has  reason  when  she  says  I 
am  no  properer  housewife  than  many  another  maid. 

RICHARD.  [Laughing]  And  so  the  Farmer  was 
ill-pleased  with  thee?  Robin,  well  done!  'Twas 
Robin  who  contrived  it,  and  lest  I  mistake,  'tis  Robin 
who  caused  the  uproar  here  a  moment  since. 
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AUDREY.  Well  done  again,  then!  Bless  his 
naughty  heart ! 

RICHARD.  Oh,  when  I  think  of  how  he  pulled  the 
Farmer's  nose !  [Lang7is\ 

AUDREY.  [Laughing  also]  My  mother  is  not 
hurt,  think  you  ? 

RICHARD.  Nay,  love  !  Frighted  a  little — nothing 
more.  My  mother,  good  angel  that  she  is,  will  keep 
her  from  us  yet  a  little  while. 

AUDREY.  I  do  hope  it.  For  she  will  be  greatly 
angered  both  with  you  and  me. 

RICHARD.  Nay,  think  not  so.  \He  removes  cloak 
covering  the  bundle  a?id  shows  her  a  bag\  Gold, 
Audrey  !  Great  store  of  it. 

AUDREY.     Richard  !     All  this  from  your  work? 

RICHARD.  I've  worked  indeed.  But  that  all  I've 
touched  has  prospered  I  shrewdly  guess  I  owe  to 
Robin,  and  to- \He  hesitates}  Like  you,  sweet- 
heart, I  am  confused — and  dazed.  Did  I  dream  I 
saw  King  Oberon  ?  Was  it  a  dream  I  had  of  Fairy- 
land ?  .  .  .  I  know  not.  ...  I  know  not.  I  only 
know  that  I  possess  wisdom — which  is  not  mine. 
That  I  see  beauty  that  before  the  dream  it  was  not 
mine  to  see.  And  if  I  write  of  this  in  books,  I  write 
scarce  knowing  what  I  say. 
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AUDREY.  It  was  a  splendid  dream — if  dream  it 
was.  .  .  .  Richard,  since  you  went  away,  I  have  not 
dared  to  look  into  the  bag  you  bade  me  keep.  The 
bag  then  filled  with  gold. 

[A  faint  mocking  laugh  heard.     Both  start] 
RICHARD.    What  was  that  ?     [A  pause]    No  matter. 
Let  us  look  now.     Together. 

[AUDREY  takes  key  from  her  frock  and  goes  to 

the  cupboard\ 
Almost  I  wish  the  gold  had  vanished.  .  .  . 

AUDREY.  \_Looking  into  the  bag\  It  has  gone ! 
Dead  leaves!  Nothing  but  withered  leaves!  [She 
takes  out  a  handful} 

[They  both  stare  at  them  a  moment,  and 
ROBIN  leaps  into  the  room  through  the 
window] 

ROBIN.  Ha  !  ha  !  ha  !  I  but  changed  the  gold  to 
see  your  woeful  faces,  and  to  make  me  sport.  Be 
comforted. 

11  In  the  twinkling  of  an  eye 
I  can  make  the  dead  leaves  fly. 
And  the  gold  return  again 
For  to  ease  you  of  your  pain.'' 

[He  raises  his  hand  over  the  bag,  but  RICHARD 
stops  hi??i] 
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RICHARD.  Nay,  lad,  forbear !  Did  I  not  ever  tell 
thee  I  would  make  my  fortune  my  own  way?  \To 
AUDREY]  Sweetheart,  we  do  not  need  it.  The 
fairy  folk  have  given  us  better  gifts  than  fairy  gold. 

[OBERON  appears  at  the  window] 
OBERON.    Well  spoken,  boy !     In  faith  thou  hast 
no  need  of  it  with  wit  to  guide  thee,  and  with  love  to 
sweeten  life.     The  blessings  of  the   Fairy  folk   are 
yours ! 

[He  passes  out  of  sight,  and  three  or  four  little 
sprites  leap  into  the  room.  Joining  hands 
with  ROBIN,  they  circle  round  the  couple, 
and  then  quickly  jump  out  of  the  window 
and  disappear} 

While  \the    sprites    are   dancing,    MISTRESS 
FORTUNE  and  MISTRESS  LOVEDAY  appear, 
watching  with  dazed  expressions. 
Mis.    FORTUNE.      \When    the  sprites    have  gone] 

How's  this  ?     Mine  eyes  are  dazed  !      I  thought 

[Stops  confused] 

Mis.  LOVEDAY.     I  also  thought  I  saw — — 
AUDREY.     Mother,  Richard  has  made  his  fortune. 

[She  shows  her  the  gold,] 

RICHARD.  [Smiling]  -Will  you  not  bless  us, 
mother  ? 
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Mis.  LOVEDAY.     My  boy  ! 

Mis.  FORTUNE.  [After  looking  at  the  gold,  embraces 
both}  Ay!  with  all  my  heart !  .  .  .  How  I  shall 
triumph  over  Mistress  Broad — the  cross-grained  danu- 
who  thought  my  girl  not  good  enough  for  her  fat  son. 
Not  good  enough,  forsooth  !  Bless  you,  my  children  ! 
[Embraces  tJtcm  again} 

ROBIN.     [Popping  up  his  head}  Lord,  x»/iat  fools 
these  mortals  be  ! 

[Disappears  >  laughing] 


CURTAIN. 
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PEOPLE    OF    THE    PLAY 

NINETTE  WKIRD  (u  \Yizrud). 

CLAKIBEL   I  (Court  Ladies).  PRINCESS  FRAGOLETTA. 

ROSAMUND-'  Tun  "WOODCUTTER'S  WIFE. 

A  I'AGI:.  KIT 

THE  KING  or  FANTASIA.  MARIE      (her  chiUren)- 

THE  QUEEN  OF  FANTASIA.  GERDA 

PRINCE  IVOR.  LISETTE, 

A  Poodle.    A  Cat.    Pierrots.    Shepherds  and  Shepherdesses. 
Japanese  Ladies.     Negro  Boys.     Elves  and  Fairies. 

SCENE. — The   Palace    Garden    in    the    Kingdom    of 
Fanfasia,  fairy-tak  time. 

The  Court  ladies  NINETTE,  CLARIBEL^W^  ROSAMUND 
are  seated  with  their  embroidery  frames. 

NINETTE.  Well,  it's  better  to  be  sitting  here  in 
the  garden,  than  to  be  waiting  about  in  the  Palace  ! 

CLARIBEL.  Yes,  ridiculous  as  it  is,  we  may  be 
thankful  for  this  new  caprice  on  the  part  of  the 

E 
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Princess.  We  do  get  some  time  to  ourselves  now-a- 
days. 

NINETTE.  But  could  any  one  believe  that  her 
folly  would  go  so  far  ?  Cats  and  dogs  as  servants, 
indeed  !  No  wonder  Prince  Ivor  went  away. 

CLARIBEL.     He's  coming  back  to-day,  you  know. 

ROSAMUND.  [Puzzled}  Dogs  and  cats?  What 
did  you  mean  when  you  said  c  dogs  and  cats  '  ? 

NINETTE.  Ah !  She's  a  newcomer.  She  doesn't 
know. 

ROSAMUND.  I've  only  been  a  few  hours  in  the 
Palace  remember.  I  know  nothing.  Please  tell  me. 
How  many  are  there  in  family,  for  instance  ? 

CLARIBEL.  Well,  there's  the  usual  King  and  Queen, 
you  know,  and  one  Princess — their  only  child. 

ROSAMUND.     What  is  she  like  ? 

NINETTE.     That's  a  difficult  question. 

CLARIBEL.  "  Everything  by  turns,  and  nothing 
long  "  describes  her. 

NINETTE.    She's  clever  and  silly— — 

CLARIBEL.     Charming  and  detestable. 

NINETTE.  Sometimes  kind,  more  often  selfish. 
A  thoroughly  spoilt  girl,  in  fact ! 

ROSAMUND  And  this  Prince  Ivor  who  is  coming 
back  to-day  ? 
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CLARIBEL.  He's  the  Prince  she's  going  to  marry — 
unless,  indeed,  she  loses  him  through  her  capricious 
folly. 

NINETTE.  Yes,  if  he  thinks  to  find  her  grown 
wiser  in  his  absence,  he'll  be  disappointed,  poor  dear 
fellow. 

CLARIBEL.  [Laughing]  The  first  thing  he  hears 
will  be  the  noise  of  those  ridiculous  animals  ! 

ROSAMUND.     The  dogs  and  cats  you  mentioned- 
but  have  not  explained. 

CLARIBEL.  Oh,  they're  part  of  her  latest  whim. 
Her  tame  magician,  Weird,  has  trained  some  of  these 
poor  creatures  to  wait  at  table.  They  act  as  foot- 
men when  she  dines  or  sups. 

ROSAMUND.  Her  tame  magician  ?  All  this  is 
very  puzzling  !  I  don't  quite  understand. 

NINETTE.  No  wonder.  You  must  begin  at  the 
beginning,  Claribel. 

CLARIBEL.  Well,  you  see,  the  King  and  Que<  n, 
who  between  ourselves,  are  rather  foolish  monarchs. 

NINETTE.  Rather  foolish  ?  Perfect  idiots,  you 
mean ! 

CLARIBEL.  These  perfect  idiots,  then,  have  spoilt 
the  Princess  from  her  babyhood.  Everything  she 
wanted  was  hers  even  before  she  cried  for  it. 
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wonder,  then,  she  soon  grew  tired  of  ordinary  games 
and  toys,  and  wanted  magic.  So  the  King  and  Queen 
sent  for  Weird,  the  most  powerful  magician  in  the 
kingdom,  to  come  to  court  on  purpose  to  devise 
amusements  for  her.  Whatever  she  demands  from 
him,  his  magic  arts  supply. 

NINETTE.  And  as  you  may  imagine,  she  is  bored 
to  tears  !  When  she  was  first  betrothed,  indeed,  she 
was  too  happy  to  crave  false  magic.  But  now  even 
the  Prince's  love  does  not  satisfy  her.  Nothing  in 
real  life  seems  half  good  enough.  She  must  have 
fresh  excitement,  fresh  enchantment,  every  day.  The 
Prince  tried  hard  to  cure  her  of  her  folly,  but  in  vain. 
So  at  last  he  left  her,  and  went  away,  hoping  no 
doubt  that  this  would  bring  her  to  her  senses. 

CLARIBEL.     Far  from  it !     She  grows  worse. 

NINETTE.  That's  because  she's  hurt  and  angry  at 
his  desertion.  In  her  silly  pride,  she  wishes  to  annoy 
him  by  becoming  more  than  ever  capricious  and 
fantastic.  No  sooner  did  she  hear  that  he  was  coming 
back  than  she  ordered  Weird  to  enchant  these  crea- 
tures, and  train  them  as  her  servants. 

[Noise  of  mewing  and  barking  is  heard] 

ROSAMUND.  They  don't  seem  so  very  well  trained 
after  all ! 
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NINETTE.  No.  In  spite  of  the  spell  Weird  lays 
upon  them,  they're  always  breaking  into  natural 
habits. 

ROSAMUND.  Isn't  it  very  creepy  to  have  a  magician 
always  about  the  Palace  ? 

CLARIDEL.  Oh  terrible,  my  dear  !  The  King  and 
Queen  are  nicely  punished,  for  now  they  can't  get 
rid  of  him.  He  can  play  what  tricks  he  pleases. 

NINETTE.  Why,  with  one  wave  of  his  wand  he 
can  do  anything!  Very  often,  just  as  the  King  is 
sitting  down  to  dinner,  he's  whisked  into  the  kitchen 
or  the  coal  cellar  for  a  few  minutes.  And  it's  just 
the  same  with  us.  At  any  moment  we  might  find 
ourselves  transported  out  of  this  garden  —  oh,  any- 


ROSAMUND.  How  horribly  annoying  !  He  must 
be  a  wretch  ! 

NINETTE.  Well,  no.  Strange  to  say,  he  isn't. 
We  like  him,  don't  we,  Claribel  ?  Sometimes,  for 
all  his  deference  to  the  Princess,  whose  slave  he 
seems  to  be,  we  think  he's  making  fun  of  her.  And 
I'm  sure  he  loves  to  teaze  the  King  and  Queen  ! 

CLARIBEL.     Who  wouldn't  !  .  .  .     Girls,  here  they 
come.     Now  we  must  curtsey,  and  look  grave. 
[Enter  KING  and  QUEEN,  preceded  by  a 
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with     cushions.      The   KING   is    a   stout 
foolish-looking   monarch    with    a     hearty 
manner.      The    QUEEN,   also    stout    and 
ordinary  >  tries  to  be  dignified] 

QUEEN  \to  Page,  after  he  has  placed  cushions  on  the 
seat  the  Court  ladies  have  left].  Lead  Prince  Ivor 
hither  when  he  comes.  Ladies,  retire.  Let  no  one 
trouble  us.  We  would  be  alone. 

[Exeunt  Ladies  attd  Page] 

KING.  It's  come  to  a  pretty  pass,  my  dear,  when 
we  have  to  receive  our  future  son-in-law  in  the  garden 
because  of  the  awful  row  going  on  in  the  Palace. 

QUEEN.  Do  try  to  use  more  elegant  language,  my 
love  !  Remember  your  kingly  dignity. 

KING.  I've  got  enough  to  remember  without  that. 
I  suppose  you  want  me  to  explain  things  to  Ivor  ? 

QUEEN.  Most  certainly.  And  be  dignified  over 
it — if  you  can.  Tell  him  how  helpless  we  are,  with 
this  terrible  Magician  about  the  place.  Beg  him  to 
use  his  influence  with  Fragoletta.  It's  wonderful 
that  he  should  return  at  all,  after  the  girl's  behaviour. 
[Noise  of  dogs  barking] 

KING.  There  they  are  !  At  it  again  !  .  .  .  This, 
my  dear,  is  the  most  preposterous  of  all  her  crazes. 
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Dogs  and  cats  as  servants  !  Supper  at  nine  o'clock 
in  the  morning  and  breakfast  at  midnight.  I'm  afraid 
we've  spoilt  the  girl,  my  own.  No  wonder  the 
poor  chap  couldn't  stand  it.  Let  me  sec.  How  long 
has  he  been  away  ? 

QUEEN.  Three  months.  And  now  he's  coming 
back  hoping  to  find  the  wizard  gone,  and  Fragoletta 
reasonable. 

KING.  [Groaning\  And  Fragoletta's  worse  than 
ever,  and  that  abominable  wizard  won't  go  !  By  the 
way,  I  hope  he's  not  lurking  round,  my  dear?  It 
would  be  awkward  to  be  wafted  away,  or  made  invisible 
or  anything  of  that  sort  just  as  Ivor  comes. 

QUEEN.  [Afournfutty]  It  would  be  just  like  the 
wretch  to  do  it.  But  I  don't  think  he's  near. 

KING.  We  had  to  come  out  at  the  back  door  to 
avoid  him,  anyhow. 

QUEEN.  Dreadfully  humiliating  with  all  the  servants 
about !  If  only  you  had  a  little  more  dignity — 

[Enter  Page] 

PAGE.  Prince  Ivor  craves  an  audience  of  the 
King. 

[Enter  PRINCE  IVOR] 

KING.    [Jovially]   Ah,  here  you  are,  my  dear  fellow. 
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Jolly  glad  to  see  you.  But  you've  been  a  precious 
long  time  coming — \In  response  to  the  QUEEN'S  angry 
look] — er — I  mean  welcome  to  our  Kingdom  of 
Fantasia,  Prince  ! 

QUEEN.    Welcome  indeed  !    This   day  will  be  a 
joyful  one  for  Fragoletta. 

P.  IVOR.     [After  salutations]     But    where   is   the 

Princess  ?    As  I  rode  past  her  rooms  a  moment  since, 

I  saw  the  shutters  closed.    [Anxiously]   She  is  not  ill  ? 

KING.     Oh  no  !   She's  not  ill.  She's  having  supper. 

P.  IVOR.     Supper  ?    But  it's  nearer  breakfast  time. 

QUEEN.     \In  despairing  tone]     Not   if  Fragoletta 

chooses  to  sup  in  the  morning  and  breakfast  at  night. 

P.  IVOR.    Still  full  of  her  fantastic  notions  ?     The 

wizard  is  no  longer  here,  of  course  ? 

[WEIRD  enters  unobserved.  A  slender  delicate 
figure  with  narrow  pale  face  framed  in 
dark  silky  hair.  He  is  dressed  fantastically 
in  black  velvet^  with  pointed  shoes  of  scarlet. 
Over  his  shoulder  is  slung  a  scarlet  ivallet. 
He  carries  an  ebony  wand~\ 

KING.     \In  exasperation]    Oh  yes  !    I/Us  not  gone. 
[Pointing  suddenly]     There  he  is  ! 

P.  IVOR.     [Starting,  speaks  in  displeased  voice]   Sire, 
you  promised  to  dismiss  this  mischievous  Enchanter  ! 
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KINI;.  [///  resign*?  rcia}  Well,  I'll  have  another 
try.  [To  QUEEN]  Or  better  still,  you  try,  my  love. 
You  have  such  a  way  with  you. 

QUEEN.  [Clearing  her  throat}  Weird!  The  King 
is  of  opinion 

KING.  [Hurriedly}  No,  no,  my  dear !  I  never 
said  so.  I — I 

WEIRD.  [Stm£ng\  The  Queen  is  of  opinion  that 
magic  is  a  doubtful  blessing  ?  [  With  a  bow]  Madam, 
I  agree. 

KING.  There's  a  good  chap  !  Now  you're  reason- 
able. Very  well,  then,  to  put  it  delicately,  we  shall 
be  awfully  obliged  if  you'll  go. 

WEIRD.  Sire,  impossible.  I  too  am  bound  by 
magic.  One  only,  can  release  me. 

P.  IVOR.     [Eagerly]     And  that  one  ? 

WEIRD.     Is  the  Princess  herself,  my  Prince. 

KING.  Then  we  shall  have  to  make  the  best  of  a 
bad  job.  Fragoletta  will  never  send  you  off.  She's 
too  fond  of  your  tomfoolery. 

WEIRD.  Who  knows,  Sire  ?  .There  are  some  things 
I  can  never  give  her.  If  she  should  come  to  value 
these  above  my  magic,  she  will  dismiss  me  as  a 
child  throws  down  a  broken  toy. 

KING.     [Blustering}     I  don't   know   what  all  that 
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means.     I  only  know  I  was  an  idiot  ever  to  engage 
you,  and  that  you're  a  perfect  nuisance  ! 

QUEEN.  Don't  be  ridiculous,  my  love.  That  isn't 
the  way  to  manage  him.  [Haughtily  to  WEIRD]  Listen 
to  me,  my  good  fellow 

WEIRD.  {Turning  to  IVOR]  I  think,  Prince,  we 
should  do  better  if  we  talked  alone.  I  will — er — 
remove  the  King  and  Queen. 

KING.  {Cowering,  and  beginning  to  protest]  Oh,  my 
dear  chap,  don't  play  tricks.  It's  silly.  .  .  . 

[He  is  cut  short  by  WIERD,  who  raises  his 
wand  and  chants] 

WEIRD. 

King  and  Queen,  you've  had  your  say, 
Come  again  another  day. 

[Stage  darkens  for  a  moment.  When  it  grows 
light  again,  the  KING  and  QUEEN  have 
disappeared] 

WEIRD.  [Calmly]  They  don't  like  it,  but  there's 
really  nothing  else  to  be  done  when  they  talk  too 
much. 

P.  IVOR.     [Amazed,  rubbing  his  eyes]    Some  of  your 
accomplishments  are  not  to  be  despised. 
WEIRD.     [Bowing]    You  flatter  me. 
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P.IVOR.  [Looting  at  VfXlKD  intt»tfy]  I  don't  under- 
stand you.  Sometimes  I  think  you're  on  my  side.  Yrt 
if  so,  why  do  you  persist  in  staying  here  ?  Without 
you,  and  your  powers  of  childish  magic,  Fragoletta 
would  be  her  true  self.  And  that,  I  know,  is  all  that's 
sweet  and  wise  and  good.  With  you  at  hand  to 
humour  her  caprice,  she's  nothing  but  a  vain  and 
foolish  child  ! 

WEIRD.  True,  my  Prince.  Yet  though  the  truth 
avails  not  with  the  King  and  Queen,  I  spoke  the  truth. 
Until  the  Princess  gives  me  leave  to  go,  I  must  remain. 

P.  IVOR.  [Atigrify]  .You  mean  you've  cast  a  spell 
on  her  ? 

WEIRD.  Not  so,  my  Prince.  Tis  she  who  of 
herself  has  woven  the  spell,  and  she  alone  can  break 

it Here  she  comes  to  greet  you. 

\Entcr  FRAGOLETTA.     She  is  beautifully  and 

fantastically  dressed,  and  she  speaks  languidly 

with  an  affected  manner.      Walking  behind 

her,  dressed  iip  like  flunkey  s^  a  Cat  and  a 

Dog  hold  her  train] 

FRAGOLETTA.  [As  IVOR  kisses  her  hand\  Wel- 
come, Prince.  .  .  .  It's  really  very  good  of  me  to 
welcome  you  after  your  long  desertion.  Arc  you 
better  tempered  now? 
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P.  IVOR.  If  I'm  better  tempered,  you're  no 
wiser,  Princess.  [Pointing]  .  .  .  What  are  these 
poor  creatures  ? 

FRAGOLETTA.  Two  of  my  new  attendants.  I  have 
twenty  of  them,  but  these  two,  I  think,  are  the  most 
intelligent.  Don't  you  like  them  ? 

P.  IVOR.  I  should — if  they  walked  on  four  legs, 
instead  of  two. 

FRAGOLETTA.  You  haven't  much  artistic  sense, 
have  you,  my  poor  Ivor  ? 

P.  IVOR.     No,  only  common  sense. 

FRAGOLETTA.  If  you  had  come  half  an  hour 
earlier  I  might  have  asked  you  to  supper,  and 
then  you  would  have  seen  how  well  they  wait  at 
table. 

P.  IVOR.    Supper  ?    At  this  hour  ? 

FRAGOLETTA.  Why  not  ?  Do  have  a  little  imagi- 
nation !  Only  the  People  breakfast  in  the  morning 
now-a-days.  It's  so  much  more  distinguished  to 
have  supper  at  the  beginning,  than  at  the  end  of  the 
day. 

P.  IVOR.  [  Whistling  to  the  dog]  Good  boy  ! 
Fetch  him  out ! 

\The  dog  drops  on  allfours>  barks >  and  begins 
to  scamper  about] 
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Puss  !     Puss  ! 

[The  cat  also  drops  down  and  begins  to  play 

with  the  handkerchief  IVQR  dangles  before  ;'/] 

FRAGOLETTA.     [Half  toughing. }    Please  don't,  Ivor ! 

You'll  get  them  back  into  their  natural  habits.     [To 

WEIRD.]     Speak   to  them.     They  don't   mind  what 

/  say. 

WEIRD.  [Gravel)']  I  must  renew  the  magic, 
Princess.  It's  a  trifle  worn  in  places,  I  perceive. 

FRAGOLETTA.  Make  them  sing.  [To  IVOR]  I 
want  you  to  hear  them.  It's  really  wonderful. 

WEIRD.  They  shall  sing  for  themselves  and  for 
their  fellow  sufferers — pardon  me.  I  mean,  of  course, 
their  fellow  servants. 

[He  waves  his  wand.     Cat  and  dog  stand  up 

together,  and  sing] 
CAT  AND  POODLE.     [Together} 

We  are  magic  cats  and  poodles, 
Do  not  think  we're  merely  noodles, 
Though  we  long  to  frisk  and  play, 
We  do  nothing  all  the  day 

But  serve  the  dainty  Princess  Fragoletta  ! 

Dance. 
CAT. 

Other  cats  have  lots  of  fun, 
After  rats  and  mice  they  run, 
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Magic  cats  with  solemn  air 
Wait  behind  the  regal  chair 

Of  their  gracious  Princess  Fragoletta  ! 
POODLE. 

Other  poodles,  as  you  know, 
Bark  and  bite  ;  run  to  and  fro, 
Though  it  is  our  nature  to, 
Weird  has  shown  us  that  won't  do 

When  we  serve  the  Princess  Fragoletta  ! 
CAT. 

While  we  feel  it's  very  grand, 
Courtly  life  to  understand, 
When  the  Princess  tires  of  us, 
We  shall  make  no  grievous  fuss. 
Magic  is  a  shocking  bore — 
When  we're  common  cats  once  more 

We'll  bless  our  lovely  Princess  Fragoletta  ! 

POODLE. 

All  these  tricks  are  very  fine, 

Carrying  dishes,  passing  wine, 

But,  ah  me  !  to  be  alone 

With  a  tasty  little  bone  ! 

Or  to  lie  outstretched  at  ease 

With  no  one  but  ourselves  to  please, 

Not  even  charming  Princess  Fragoletta ! 

Chorus. 
CAT  AND  DOG. 

We  are  magic  cats  and  poodles, 
Do  not  think  we're  merely  noodles, 
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Though  we  long  to  frisk  and  play, 
We  do  nothing  all  the  day 

But  serve  the  dainty  Princess  Fragolclta  ! 

PRINCE.  \MiscMevously\  They  don't  seem  very 
cheerful,  my  Princess. 

PRINCESS.  \_S-udJenty  to  WEIRD]  Take  away  the 
spell.  I  didn't  know  they  were  unhappy ! 

WF.IKD.     \WmringMs  ivand\ 

I'.e  a  common  cat  once  more, 

Poodle,  bark  as  heretofore, 

Magic,  to  you,  is  but  a  bore, 

Thank  now,  your  kindly  mistress,  Fragoletta. 

\Theanimals  drop  on  all  fours,  and  mewing 
and  barking  rush  off] 

P.  IVOR.  That  was  well  done,  my  Princess  !  Your 
kind  heart  prompted  you.  \Taking her hand\  Come, 
dear  Fragoletta,  grow  up  and  leave  these  games  to 
children.  Bid  your  magician  go.  Is  not  the  real 
world  interesting  enough  without  the  aid  of  foolish 
magic  ? 

FRAGOLETTA.  [Hesitating  a  moment  as  though  in- 
clined to  yield,  finally  makes  lip  her  mind  to  be  obstinate} 
No,  Ivor.  I  find  the  real  world  dull.  I  cannot  live 
without  enchantment.  \Yawmng[  Summon  my 
ladies,  Weird.  They're  somewhere  in  the  Palace, 
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but  you  can  transport  them  here.  I'm  sleepy.  I 
will  go  to  bed.  [To  IVOR]  Weird  promises  to-night 
a  special  entertainment  in  your  honour,  Prince.  I'll 
meet  you  here  in  the  garden  just  before  midnight. 
During  the  day  I  sleep.  .  .  .  [  Yawning  again]  My- 
ladies,  Weird  ! 

\He  raises  his  wand,  and  the  Court  ladies 
come rush'wg in  immediately.  FRAGOLETTA 
airtsies  to  PRINCE,  a?id  goes  out  with  them'] 

P.  IVOR.  She  is  more  impossible  than  ever !  I 
abandon  hope. 

WEIRD.  Your  absence  has  been  over  long,  my 
Prince.  Much  of  this  new  caprice  is  wounded  pride. 

P.  IVOR.  You  may  be  right.  How  long  should  I 
have  left  her  ? 

WEIRD.  Ah,  there  you  puzzle  me.  Even  a  Wizard 
cannot  tell  how  long  the  Prince  may  leave  the 
Princess  with  impunity. 

P.  IVOR.  If  I  did  not  love  her,  I  would  go  again 
— never  to  return.  She  is  bewitched !  Bewitched  by 
her  own  folly,  as  you  say.  Yet  if  she  once  could 
break  the  spell  she's  woven  round  herself,  she'd 
be  again  the  Fragoletta  I  have  seen  and  known — 
charming  and  gay,  and  wise. 

WEIRD.      Courage,    my     friend !      Courage     and 
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patience.  There,  I  have  given  you  two  magic 
words  entirely  free  of  charge.  True  it  is  I  cannot 
break  the  spell  that  binds  the  Princess.  She  alone 
can  free  herself.  Yet  you  can  help. 

P.  IVOR.     How  ?     Only  tell  me  how  ? 

WEIRD.  Listen  !  To-night  by  my  enchantments 
I  make  for  her  a  magic  land  out  of  these  worthless 
trifles.  \Takfs  Tarious  objects  from  his  wallet ^\  You 
see  these  figures  ?  Look  !  A  shepherdess.  Some 
dancing  pierrots ;  a  handful  of  dry  weeds?  Well, 
to-night,  under  the  light  of  magic  lanterns,  they  will 
move  as  though  alive.  These  weeds  will  seem  the 
sweetest  flowers.  These  senseless  clockwork  toys, 
gifted  with  parrot  tongues,  will  sing  the  praises  of 
your  fair  Princess. 

P.  IVOR.  \Sadly\  Yes.  She  must  be  flattered, 
courted,  spoilt  incessantly  even  though  she  knows  the 
whole  thing  to  be  trickery — an  empty  show.  .  .  . 
But  let  me  hear  my  task.  What  must  I  do? 

WEIRD.     Blow  out  the  lanterns. 

P.  IVOR.  Blow  out  the  lanterns  ?  Only  that  ? 
\Slowly\  What  will  happen  then  ? 

WEIRD.  They  hold  the  magic.  Once  their  light 
is  gone,  the  enchantment  vanishes.  The  Princess 
then  will  see  in  all  its  poverty  what  has  delighted  her. 

F 
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A  barren  field ;  some  odds  and  ends  of  porcelain,  a 
few  mouldering  weeds — and  her  own  vanity. 

P.  IVOR.     And  then  ? 

WEIRD.  The  rest  you  leave  to  fate — and  the 
Princess. 

P.  IVOR.    She  never  will  forgive  me. 

WEIRD.  Then  is  she  no  true  Princess.  Let  this 
be  the  test. 

P.  IVOR.     I'll  take  the  risk. 

WEIRD.  Well  spoken !  You  know  now  what  to 
do.  Bring  the  Princess  here  just  before  midnight 
sounds.  First  let  her  see  and  be  enchanted  with  the 
trickery  she  loves.  Then  while  she's  still  enraptured 
with  the  vision  raised  by  me,  put  out  the  nearest 
lantern.  .  .  ,  Farewell  now,  my  Prince.  I  go  to 
work  my  charms  for  all  the  tinsel  scenes  that  I  shall 
raise.  Remember  that  the  Princess  sees  in  me  her 
willing  slave,  and  dreams  not  of  our  stratagem.  \Bowsy 
smiling}  Till  to-night,  my  Prince. 

P.  IVOR.     Till  to-night.     Success  to  us. 

Exeunt  WEIRD  R.,  PRINCE  L. 
CURTAIN. 


ACT   II 

SCENE. —  The  same  garden  re-arranged.  Everywhere 
Ian  ferns  filled  with  electric  light  are  hung.  (This 
scene  may  be  made  to  look  "  magical n  by  effects  of 
lighting.'}  Self/,  weird  music  sounds.  A  f  first  only 
a  glimmer  as  of  moonlight  is  visible.  When  the 
curtain  rises,  only  dim  forms  are  seen  as  the  PRINCE 
and  PRINCESS  enter. 

FRAGOLETTA.  How  dark  it  is  !  Give  me  your 
hand,  my  Prince.  I  feel — afraid. 

WEIRD.  One  moment,  Princess,  and  the  charm 
begins. 

FRAGOLETTA.     Is  the  spell  working  ? 

WKIRD.  Admirably,  thank  you.  I  hope  to  please 
you  by  the  scenes  I  shall  present.  You'll  hold  a 
court  to-night,  and  all  your  subjects  will  be  strange 
to  you. 

FRAGOLETTA.  [In  languid  voice}  So  much  the 
better.  The  further  from  real  life  you  make  the 
scene,  the  greater  will  my  pleasure  be.  Real  life  is 
so  dull.  It  bores  me  terribly  ! 
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P.  IVOR.  How  do  you  know,  Princess  ?  What  do 
you  know  of  life  ? 

FRAGOLETTA.  Quite  enough  to  hate  it.  Don't 
ari^ie  with  me ! 

*^/ 

WEIRD.  [As  the.  soft  music  ceases"\  Now,  Prince 
and  Princess !  Shut  your  eyes.  Wait  for  the  stroke 
of  twelve — then  enter  the  Magic  Land  of  Lanterns. 

[A  dock  strikes  the  hear.  The  light  gradually 
increases,  and  en  the  stroke  of  twelve  the 
magic  garden  is  revealed -under  the  coloured 
light  of  the  lanterns.] 

FRAGOLETTA.  Ivor  !  How  beautiful !  [S/ie  moves 
about,  bending  over  the  flowers\  These  are  magic 
roses !  Flame  streams  from  their  red  leaves.  Oh  ! 
and  the  scent !  I  must  have  some  to  wear.  [S/M 
begins  to  pick  them,  and  confused  singing  voices 
arise] — 

"  Fragoletta  !  Fragoletta  ! 
The  beautiful  Princess  Fragoletta/' 

FRAGOLETTA.  Listen !  The  flowers  are  singing 
about  me. 

(A  Voice.}     ':  If  I  die,  I  die  in  bliss, 

Lulled  to  slumber  by  the  kiss 

Of  the  lovely  Princess  Fragoletta." 
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PRINCESS.  \Delightedly\  Oh  Ivor  !  Do  you  hear 
what  the  roses  say  ? 

PRIN'CL.  \_Moodily\  Yes;  hut  they  are  not  really 
saying  it,  you  know. 

PRINCESS.  [Stamping  her  foot\  Was  there  ever 
such  a  Prince  !  [Breaking  off  to  point  down  one  of  the 
avenues}  But  look !  look  !  there  are  people  walking 
under  the  trees.  See !  some  of  them  are  coming 
towards  us. 

WEIRD.  Sit  here,  Princess,  and  hold  your  court. 
[He  takes  her  hand  and  leads  her  to  a  bower.  He  and 
the  PRINCE  stand  behind  her.  Down  the  avenue  comes 
a  procession  of  shepherds  and  shcpJierdesscs  dressed  like 
Dresden  China  figures .] 

[They  range  themselves  before  the  PRINCESS, 
bowing  low.  One  shepherd  offers  her  roses 
with  a  gesture  of  homage.} 

PRINCESS.  [To  PRINCE]  See !  See !  Ivor. 
These  are  the  Dresden  China  figures  in  my  boudoir. 
They  have  all  come  alive.  Look  !  They  are  going 
to  dance. 

[Dance    and    song    of    the    shepherds     and 

shepherdesses^ 
A  SHEPHERDESS.     [Sings] 
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We  come  from  a  land  where  the  grass  is  green, 

And  the  sky  celestial  blue, 
And  all  of  the  sheep  are  fleecy  lambs, 

And  all  of  the  swains  are  true. 

Each  dainty  shepherd  has  curling  locks, 

And  a  ribbon-bedizened  crook, 
In  a  sky-blue  vest  and  a  satin  coat, 

He  dances  beside  the  brook. 

Every  shepherdess  goes  gaily  clad 

In  a  quilted  petticoat, 
With  paniers  of  pink  or  lavender, 

And  true-lovers'  knots  afloat. 

This  gay  green  land  of  which  I  sing, 

Is  the  land  of  Arcady, 
Which  strive  as  he  will,  no  mortal  man 

May  ever  hope  to  see. 

But  by  magic  arts  and  enchantment  brave, 

Each  shepherd  and  shepherdess 
Comes  here  to-night,  through  the  pale  moonlight, 

To  greet  the  fair  Princess. 

[Shepherds  and  Shepherdesses  group  them- 
selves round  the  bower, .] 

PRINCESS.     [To  PRINCE]     Aren't  they  enchanting, 
Ivor? 

PRINCE.     \Moodily\    Yes,  if  one  didn't  hear  the 
clockwork  machinery  running  down. 
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PRINCESS.  [fmpatient/y\  The  clock  work?  I 
hear  no  clockwork.  I  am  determined  to  hear  no 
clockwork.  .  .  .  See  !  here  come  some  more.  Oh 
Ivor,  look !  No  !  Yes !  They  are  the  little  Japa- 
nese ladies  off  the  screen  in  the  great  Hall. 

{Enter  a  group  of  Ladies  oj  Japan] 
[One  sings\\ 

Cherry  blossom,  flirting  fan, 

Glance  demure, 
Here  you  see  Mimosa  San, 

And  she's  sure 
To  please  the  dainty  Princess  Fragoletta. 

Pinky  cheeks,  almond  eyes, 

Dusky  hair, 
Little  ladies  from  the  East, 

Are  passing  fair, 
But  fairer  still  is  Princess  Fragoletta/ 

\Tlic  Japanese  Ladies  dance,  thoi  group  them- 
selves Z.  of  bower} 

WEIRD.  [To  PRINCE,  yawning  as  he  speaks]  For- 
give me,  Prince,  Magic  is  my  trade,  you  see,  and  it 
becomes  monotonous.  Have  you  any  objection  to 
the  presence  of  the  King  and  Queen  ?  I  own  that 
they  divert  me. 

PRINCE.     [Laughing}     None  whatever. 
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WEIRD.     [  UTa~'ing  his  wand,  and  chanting] 

King  and  Queen,  awake,  awake, 
Don  your  crowns,  your  sceptres  take. 
Step  within  the  magic  land 
Raised  at  the  express  command 

Of  your  cherished  daughter  Fragoletta. 
\_Entcr  KING  and  QUEEN  in  dressing-gowns 
but  wearing  their  crowns.     KING  yawning 
and  rubbing  his  eyes] 

KING.  [71'  QUEEN,  in  a  perplexed  voicc\  Wherever 
are  we,  my  dear  ?  We  must  be  dreaming. 

QUEEN.  \In  annoyed  tone]  We  can't  be  having 
the  same  dream.  Don't  be  absurd,  my  love. 

KING.  Well,  whoever  are  all  these  people,  then  ? 
Look  at  them,  my  dear !  It's  like  their  impertinence 
to  take  no  notice  of  our  royal  presence. 

QUEEN.  It's  one  of  Fragoletta's  nonsensical 
amusements,  of  course.  Can't  you  see  that  none  of 
them  are  real  ? 

KING.  How  acute  you  are,  my  love.  Now,  I 
should  never  have  noticed  it.  \Calling\  Fragoletta, 
my  child  !  Fragoletta  ! 

[FRAGOLETTA,  who  is  talking  to  the  shepherds ', 

takes  no  notice} 

WEIRD.  Useless,  Sire.  The  Princess  is  bewitched. 
She  neither  sees  nor  hears  you. 
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KING.  [To  QUEEN]  Ton  my  soul,  this  fellow's 
an  intolerable  nuisance  !  Here  we  are,  a  respectable 
middle-aged  couple,  called  out  of  our  beds,  shot 
here  and  there  like  tennis  balls  at  a  mere  wave 
of  the  wand  !  [Lashing  kimstlf  into  a  fury}  I  won't 
stand  it,  I  say  !  I'll  clap  him  into  a  dungeon, 
I'll 

QUEEN.  Don't  excite  yourself.  Nothing  makes 
you  look  more  ridiculous.  Besides,  your  threats  are 
vain.  It  is  all  your  own  fault.  From  her  babyhood 
you  have  spoilt  Fragoletta.  It  is  you  who  have  made 
her  the  absurd  creature  she  is. 

KING.     [Angrily]    Absurd  creature  indeed  !    I 

WEIRD.     [  Waving  Ins  wand  and  chanting} 

Too  much  noise,  oh  King  and  Queen, 
You  can't  be  heard  as  well  as  seen. 
Slow  you  are  to  understand 
You  must  respect  the  magic  land, 

Of  your  daughter,  Princess  Fragoletta. 

[The  KING   and  QUEEN    are  struck  dumb. 

The   KING  gasps   in   an    absurd  fashion, 

till  he  is  angrily  restrained  by  the  QUEEN. 

Enter  a  group  of  PIERROTS,  rubbing  their 

eyes  and  yawning  wearily] 
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In  a  land  of  black  and  white 
Lines  Pierrot, 

Where  :r.e  he..  .     .-  -:  : 
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a  great  white  moon 

J.I.-  ^y. 
Raining  light  through  all  the  sky 
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\Afttr  the  dance  of  Pi  ERR  errs,  a  procession 

.Vyj   enUr         They   u  :irlet 

turban..     Some  bear  gold  dii  he:  piled  with 
fruit  ;  flagon:   of  vine,  etc.      Other: 
a  gilt-legged  table,  which  they  proceed  to 
)  rk] 


All  us  chil'en  black  as  ink 
Am  come  to  bring  de  food  an'  drink 
Of  de  party  Pr     .        Fragoletta. 

de  cloth  we  spread  so 
Feast  am  e  and 

Fur  de  honey  Princess  Fragole:  - 

;r  boys  am  pleased  as  fun 
If  dey  can  de  errands  run 

Of  little  Missie  Princess  Fragoletta. 

You  shall  hear  dem  la.  .        .  shout 

:      -id  de  table  oat 
TV        -.3C  de  little  Princess  Fragoletta. 

.  an'  eat  an''  drink, 
Piccaninnies  black  as  ink 

Dance  for  lirtle  Princess  Fragolef.- 

\They  dance.       The  PK  seats   her: 

at  the  tabU  between  the  PRINCE  and  the 
MASICIA          T'M    KING,    -  ::    -~::h    the 
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QUEEN  has  remained  at  some  little  distance, 
comes  eagerly  forward  to  join  the  feast. 
WEIRD  nonchalantly  waves  his  wand,  chant- 
ing the  following 

WEIRD.     King  and  Queen  go  back  and  sleep 
You  have  had  your  little  peep, 

Leave  the  feast  to  Princess  Fragoletta. 

\Stagedarkcns.     When  light  returns  the  KING 
and  QUEEN  have  gone.   A  PIERROT  sings\ 

See  our  lanterns,  fairy  jewels, 

Blazing  bright, 

Opals,  rubies,  pearls  and  sapphires, 
Star  the  night. 

Come  away,  come  away, 

All  who  sigh,  lack-a-day  ! 

Come  to  the  magic  Land  of  Lanterns. 

All  the  Real  World  fades  forgotten 

In  this  land. 

Music  rises,  laughter  ripples, 
At  command. 

Come  away,  come  away, 
All  who  sigh  lack-a-day  ! 
Rest  in  the  magic  Land  of  Lanterns. 

Girdled  by  a  sweet  enchantment 
Safe  we  rest. 
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In  the  light  of  fairy  lanterns 
Life  is  best. 

Come  away,  come  away, 
All  who  sigh  lack-a-day  ! 
Live  in  the  magic  Land  of  Lanterns. 

[A  dance  of  all  the  figures  who  then  group 
themselves  on  the  grass,  while  the  NEGRO 
boy s  hand  goblets  of  wine  amongst  them}  - 
PRINCESS.     Prince,  you  are  strangely  silent.     Is  it 
not  beautiful  as  a  dream  ? 

PRINCE.  You  say  well,  Princess.  Beautiful  as  a 
dream.  These  figures  are  like  soap  bubbles.  Prick 
them,  and  they  vanish  into  air. 

PRINCESS.     Of  course.     But  why  think  of  the  pin  ? 
PRINCE.     [Drily}     I'm  afraid  it's  my  nature,  Prin- 
cess.    Blow  out  the   lanterns  and  the  whole  scene 
disappears. 

PRINCESS.      \Staniping  hfr  foot]     But    why,  why, 
why  blow  out  the  lanterns  ?     Oh  !  is  there  anything 
in  the  world  more  absurd  than  a   serious,  arguing, 
earnest  Prince  ? 

PRINCE.      [After   a  pause}       Nothing — except    a 
foolish,  trifling,  frivolous  Princess. 

[He  rises  and  deliberately  blows  out  one  of 
the    lanterns.       Instantly   darkness  falls. 
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There  is  a  sound  as  of  the  whirr i??g  and 
running  down  of  machinery — then  silence. 
\Ths  darkness  clears,   showing   a  stretch  of 
moonlit  waste  land,  covered  with  stones  and 
rubbish  heaps,  and  strewn  with  fragments 
of  china. 
[In  the  midst  of  this  scene  of  desolation  stand 

the  PRINCE  and  PRINCESS. 
[The  PRINCESS  looks  round  her  incredulously 
and  slowly  picks  up  one  of  the  fragments 
of  china .] 

PRINCESS.  \Mech anically\  The  shepherd  who 
gave  me  the  roses.  [She  lets  the  little  figure  fall  with 
a  crash.}  [Then  she  looks  for  the  rose  in  her  dress,  and 
snatches  something  from  if] 

PRINCESS.     [In  disgust]     A  handful  of  weeds  ! 
PRINCE.     [Sorrowfully]     Dear  Fragoletta.  . 
PRINCESS.     [Bursting  into  tears}     Go  away !     Go 
away  !     I  hate  you.     You  have  spoilt  everything.     It 
was  you  who  blew  out  the  lanterns  ! 

[She  runs  away  hastily.  The  PRINCE  makes 
a  movement  to  follow  her,  but  is  restraitied 
by  WEIRD] 

WEIRD.     Nay,  you  must  let  her  go. 
P.  IVOR.     Alone  ?     Oh  no  !     Impossible. 
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WEIRD.  Then  all  is  vain.  Come,  my  Prince ! 
Let  your  Princess  go — and  trust  her.  She'll  break 
the  spell  alone. 

[PRINCE  sadly  allows  himself  to  be  led  away] 

CURTAIN. 


ACT   III 

[A  forest  glade.     L.  A  woodman's  cottage.     Near  the 

cottage  a  moss-grown  well. 
[The  door  of  the  cottage  opens,  and  the  woodcutter's  wife 

comes  out  to  draw  water. 
[Enter  R.  the  PRINCE,  in  the  dress  of  a  peasant.     He 

draws  near  to  the  worn an .] 

P.  IVOR.  Good  day,  Mother.  Give,  me  the  bucket 
— I'll  draw  the  water  for  you. 

THE  WOMAN.  Thanks,  good  boy,  though  Heaven 
be  praised,  I've  strength  enough  to  handle  twenty 
buckets.  [She  sits  on  edge  of  well]  You  look  more 
tired  than  I.  Have  you  journeyed  far  to-day? 

P.  IVOR.  To-day,  and  every  day.  I've  been 
travelling  far  and  wide  for  many  months. 

WOMAN.     Why,  how  is  that  ? 

P.  IVOR.     I'm  seeking  some  one  I  have  lost. 

WOMAN.     Poor  lad  !     I  hope  you'll  find  her. 

P.  IVOR.     \Smiling\  You're  a  wise  woman,  Mother  ! 

WOMAN.     It  doesn't  take  much  wisdom  to  guess 
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that  when  a  pretty  lad  has  lost  some  one,  it's  bound 
to  be  a  lass  !     Where  did  you  last  see  her  ? 

P.  IVOR.     In  the  Kingdom  of  P'antasia. 

WOMAN.  Good  lack  !  That's  far  enough.  .My 
good  man  was  the  King's  woodman  in  his  youth. 
Many's  the  tale  he  tells  about  the  Court.' 

P.  IVOR.  \Eagcrly\  In  truth  ?  Then  perhaps  he 
knew  the  Princess — the  Princess  Fragoletta  ? 

WOMAN.  Ay,  but  then  she  was  a  child,  and  a  rare 
spoilt  one  too.  She  should  have  been  mine  !  I 
would  have  cured  her  of  her  nonsense. 

[At  this  moment  FRAGOLETTA,  dressed  like  a 

peasant   girl,    crosses    glade,  five    or   six 

children  clinging  to   her  hand  and  to   her 

skirts.     They  are  listening  breathlessly   to 

something  she  is  sayin§\ 

WOMAN.  \Calling~\  Margot,  don't  keep  the 
children  out  too  late.  There's  supper  to  get  when 
they're  abed,  remember. 

FRAGOLETTA.  I  will  remember,  Mistress.  \She 
passes  out  of  sight  with  children,  Z.] 

P.  IVOR.  [.Breathlessly,  ha/f  aloud}  Margot?  .  .  . 
Tell  me,  Mother,  who  is  that  maiden  ? 

WOMAN.  [Shrugging  her  shoulders}  Ah!  I  don't 
know.  A  poor  daft  thing,  for  all  her  gentle  ways. 

G 
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We  call  her  Margot,  because  the  name  she  gave  was 
too  outlandish. 

P.  IVOR.     But  how  did  she  come  to  you  ?    How 
long  has  she  been  with  you  ? 

WOMAN.     Many  a  day  now.     One  evening  in  the 
Spring  we  found  her  crying  here  beside  the  well,  and 
when  we  questioned  her,  she  told  us  the  maddest 
nonsense.     She   was   a  Princess,  so   she  said,  poor 
simple  maid  !     Then  when  my  goodman  laughed  and 
pointed  to  her  rags,  she  said  her  royal  dress  and 
jewels  had  all  been  stolen  in  the  city,  and  she  had 
begged   the   tattered   gown   she   wore.     Poor   crazy 
girl !     We   could   not  turn  her  from  our  door.     So 
here  she  stays  with  us,  and  earns  her  bread. 
P.  IVOR.     What  does  she  do  ? 
WOMAN.     She  draws  the  water,  scrubs  the  floors, 
and  tends  the  children.     Nowt  indeed,  she's  worth 
her  keep,  thanks  to  my  teaching.     At  first  you  should 
have   watched  the  maid  !     \She  laughs]     She  held 
the  broom  like  any  two-year  child,  and  was  as  help- 
less as  a  babe. 

P.  IVOR     [To  himself  as  the  WOMAN  walks  away 
with  her  buckets']     Poor  dainty  Princess  ! 

WOMAN.     \Turning\     Will  you  rest  here  the  night, 
good  boy  ?     There's  hay  in  yonder  barn.     It  makes 
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a  soft  bed  for  young  limbs,  and  my  good  man  will 
bid  you  welcome  to  our  supper  when  he  comes  home 
from  work.  I'll  go  to  meet  him  now  and  say  we 
have  a  guest. 

P.  IVOR.  My  grateful  thanks,  good  wife  !  Then, 
with  your  leave,  I'll  rest  here  till  you  come. 

[Exit  WOMAN  Jt.  PRINCE  scats  himself 
on  side  of  well.  Children's  voices  in  the 
distance.  He  gets  itp  hurriedly  and  conceals 
himself  behind  a  clump  of  trees] 
[FRAGOLETTA  enters  with  the  CHILDREN, 
whose  hands  arc  full  of  ferns  and  fox- 
gloves} 

FRAGOLETTA.  [As  though  finishing  a  story]  .  .  . 
And  the  Princess  was  so  angry  that  she  ran  from 
the  Prince  and  lost  her  way,  and  wandered  for 
days  and  days,  and  was  very  tired  and  hungry,  till  at 
last,  as  I've  told  you  many  times  before,  she  came  to 
a  cottage  in  the  wood — just  like  this— and  that's  how 
she  was  punished  for  her  folly. 

MARIE.     And  what  became  of  the  Prince  ? 
FRAGOLETTA.     [Sadly]     Ah !     I  don't  know  what 
became  of  the  Prince.     I'm  afraid  he  married  another 
Princess — a  really  sensible  princess,  you  know, 

GERDA.     Let   us   dance   like  the    Princess,    when 
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there  was  a  ball  at  the  Palace.     You  showed  us  once, 
do  you  remember  ? 

FRAGOLETTA.      Very  well,  and  I'll  sing  the  little 
song  I  made  for  you. 

[The  CHILDREN  dance  to  a  stately  air,  helped 
by  FRAGOLETTA,  who  sings] 

This  is  how  a  gay  Princess 
Danced  once  long  ago, 
[  The  girls  curfsey] 
First  a  curtsey,  then  a  bow, 

[The  boys'} 
Then  a  pointed  toe. 

Daintily  she  held  her  skirt, 

Lightly  waved  her  fan, 
[The  children  wave  branches} 
This  is  how  we  copy  her 
As  well  as  children  can. 

Down  the  brightly  lighted  hall 

Rang  the  music  sweet, 
As  the  little  gay  Princess 

Went  the  Prince  to  greet. 

In  this  way  he  took  her  hand, 

Made  a  statelytbow, 
•  Little  Kit  is  not  a  Prince, 
But  he'll  show  you  how. 
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Silent  is  the  music  no\v, 

Empty  is  the  hall. 
Still  in  dreams,  the  poor  Princess 

Dances  at  the  ball. 


All  the'day  she  sweeps  and  scrubs, 

There's  no  time  to  sigh, 
Only  when  the  day  is  o'er, 

She  sits  down  to  cry. 

This  is  how  a  gay  Princess 

Danced  so  long  ago  ; 
First  a  curtsey,  then  a  bow, 

Then  a  pointed  toe. 

LISETTE.     And  now  what  shall  we  do  ? 

FRAGOLETTA.     Now  you  must  come  to  bed. 

KIT.  {Pleadingly}  Oh,  Margott,  it's  Lisette's 
birthday.  May  we  have  a  great  treat  because  she  is 
the  birthday  child  ? 

FRAGOLETTA.     What  do  you  want  to  do  ? 
\The  CHILDREN  crowd  round  her] 

LISETTE.  Let  us  get  up,  presently  when  the  moon 
is  shining,  and  call  the  fairies  !  Sometimes  they'll 
come  in  answer  to  a  birthday-child.  May  we  try  ? 

CHILDREN.  [All  together}  Oh  yes !  Say  yes, 
Margot  ! 
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FRAGOLETTA.  [Smiting]  I'll  see  how  you  behave. 
Not  if  Kit  pulls  Gerda's  hair  as  he  did  last  night. 
Not  if  Marie  cries  because  the  soap  gets  in  her  eyes. 

Not  if 

CHILDREN.  No,  no,  dear  Margot !  We'll  be  very 
good ! 

[FRAGOLETTA  enters  the  cottage^  followed  by 

the  CHILDREN. 

[The  PRINCE  comes  slowly  from  his  hiding- 
place,  and  at  the  same  moment  the  figure 
of  WEIRD  is  seen  approaching  through  the 
trees] 

P.  IVOR.  [In  surprise}  Weird !  [Reproachfully] 
At  last !  Where  have  you  been  through  all  these 
weary  months  ?  How  I  have  longed  for  you  to  give 
me  counsel ! 

WEIRD.  My  dear  Prince,  that's  not  my  business. 
You  seem  to  forget  that  I'm  a  mere  wizard.  When 
it  comes  to  real  life,  people  must  help  themselves,  as 
you  seem  to  have  discovered. 

P.  IVOR.     Weird,  I  have  found  her  ! 
WEIRD.     Of  course  you  have. 
P.  IVOR.     [Indignantly}     Why    did    you    let    her 
wander  from   the   Palace?     She   lives   here   like   a 
peasant  girl !    She  scrubs,  she  draws  the  water 
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WEIRD.  \Pjficntfy}  Really,  my  Prince,  you're 
most  unreasonable.  I  thought  you  wanted  her  to 
break  the  spell  which  bound  me  to  her  ?  Well,  I  left 
her  to  herself — she's  found  the  cure,  and  now  you 
seem  annoyed. 

P.  IVOR.  Forgive  me,  Weird — I  see.  But  her 
little  hands  are  rough  with  work  .  .  . 

WEIRD.  \Tn  a  matter  of  fact  voice}.  .  .  .  And  a 
very  good  thing  too.  Now,  since  you  want  advice, 
may  I  presume? 

P.  IVOR.     Say  on. 

WEIRD.  Give  her  one  test.  Try  if  she  knows  you 
in  your  peasant's  dress. 

P.  IVOR.  Of  course  she  will  !  Is  she  disguised 
from  we,  because  she  wears  a  humble  gown  ? 

WEIRD.  [Drify]  The  Fragoletta  of  the  Palace 
would  not  have  known  you  had  you  come  so 
apparelled. 

P.IvoR.  ^  After  a  pause}  Well!  I  agree.  That 
shall  be  the  test.  \_Eagerly}  Let  me  go  in  and  see 
her  now  ! 

WEIRD.  Certainly  not.  She's  putting  the  children 
to  bed.  Would  you  break  in  on  such  a  solemn 
function  ?  Besides,  I'm  going  to  call  the  King  and 
Queen.  I'm  sure  you'll  be  pleased  to  see  them. 
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P.  IVOR.     How  have  they  borne  the  absence  of 
their  child  ? 

WEIRD.     Absence  of  their  child,  my  Prince  ?    They 
do  not  know  she's  ever  been  away. 

P.  IVOR.  What  do  you  mean?  Speak  plainly, 
Weird. 

WEIRD.  In  the  Princess's  stead  I  merely  had  to 
place  a  clockwork  figure.  It  answered  every  purpose. 

P.  IVOR.  [Slowly]  You  mean  they  never  saw  the 
difference  ?  Oh  !  impossible  ! 

WEIRD.     By   no   means,   my   dear   Prince.     It  is 
reality  they  find  impossible,  as  you  shall  discover. 
[He  waves  his  wand] 

King  and  Queen,  at  once  appear, 
Leave  your  Court  and  royal  cheer, 
Desertion  need  not  trouble  you. 
A  clockwork  King  and  Queen  will  do 

To  rule  your  little  Kingdom  of  Fantasia  ! 

\Enter  KING  and  QUEEN.  WEIRD  and 
PRINCE  have  concealed  themselves  behind 
the  clump  of  trees'] 

KING.  \Jn  an  astonished  voice  to  QUEEN]  I 
thought  we  were  just  sitting  down  to  dine,  my  love. 
What  does  this  mean  ? 
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QUEEN.  [Angrily]  Weird  must  be  about !  This 
is  one  of  his  tricks  ! 

KINC.  \Grd€tmng\  And  \ve've  been  left  in  peace 
so  long.  I  did  hope  we  had  seen  the  last  of  him. 
My  love,  this  is  monstrous  !  I'm  very  hungry  ...  I 
made  a  poor  lunch  as  you  know,  and  I  was  quite 
looking  forward  to  my  dinner.  How  are  we  to  get 
out  of  this  absurd  wood  ?  .  .  .  Itfs  most  damp  and 
unpleasant,  my  own.  My  feet  are  quite  wet,  and  you 
know  how  subject  I  am  to  rheumatism. 

QUEEN.  Do  leave  off  babbling.  There's  Weird, 
as  I  expected — behind  those  trees.  Be  dignified,  and 
demand  that  he  shall  instantly  restore  us  to  the 
Palace. 

KING.  [Deprecatingly\  I  say,  Weird,  is  that  you? 
Oh,  come  now,  my  dear  chap,  this  is  rather  too  much 
of  a  good  thing,  you  know.  A  joke's  all  very  well, 
but 

QUEEN.  [Interrupting}  Hear  me,  oh  Weird !  It 
is  my  royal  pleasure  to  return.  Know  that  these 
tricks  savour  of  treason  ! 

WEIRD.  \Affabl\~  Lady,  you  are  harsh.  I 
thought  to  give  you  pleasure  by  asking  you  to-night 
to  meet  your  long-lost  guest,  Prince  Ivor. 

\He  introduces  the  PRINCE  with  a  low  bow 
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QUEEN.  [Staring  at  PRINCE,  who  is  about  to  kiss 
her  hand,  then  turning  angrily  to  KING]  Will  you 
submit  to  this  insult,  my  liege  ?  [To  WEIRD]  Who 
is  this  peasant  ? 

KING  \Feebly~\  Come  now,  Weird,  this  is  carrying 
it  too  far.  [To  PRINCE]  Go  away,  good  fellow  .  .  . 
No,  I'm  not  angry  with  you,  but  don't  do  it 
again  .  .  . 

[At    this   moment    cottage    door  opens,   and 
FRAGOLETTA  comes  out  with  bucket  in  her 
hand.     She  is  humming  the  air  of  "  This 
is  how   a  gay  Princess?     She  stands   a 
moment  looking  in  amazement  at  the  KING 
and  QUEEN,  then  she  runs  towards  them 
(the  PRINCE  has  stepped  back  out  of  sighf]] 
FRAGOLETTA.     Father !  .  .  .  Mother  !    At  last  you 
have  found  me ! 

KING.  [Sacking  nervously]  Most  awkward.  [To 
QUEEN]  My  dear,  I  don't  know  this  young  woman, 
She  seems — er — a  trifle  forward. 

QUEEN.     Back,  wench  !     You  presume. 

[FRAGOLETTA  looking  round  distractedly  sees 
WEIRD,    and   runs  to  him.     KING  and 
QUEEN  walk  aside,  debating  together] 
FRAGOLETTA.     Weird !     You    here    too  ?      What 
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does  it  mean  ?  Why  does  not  the  King  my  father 
know  me  any  more  ? 

WEIRD.  [Drily]  There  is  a  Fragoletta  at  the 
Palace,  my  Princess,  who  wears  your  form,  speaks 
with  your  voice,  and  in  short  answers  every  purpose. 

FRAGOLETTA.  [Slowly]  A  clockwork  Princess  ? 
Yes — I  see  [sadly].  And  no  one  knows  the  difference. 
Well !  how  should  they  ?  [She  turns  away  crying.] 

KING.  [Aside  to  WEIRD,  while  he  glances  apprehen- 
sively at  QUEEN]  Now  look  here,  my  good  chap,  I'm 
willing  to  settle  this  little  matter  with  you,  if  you'll 
come  to  terms.  Leave  off  dragging  us  from  our 
comfortable  armchairs  to  introduce  us  to  woodcutters 
and  people  in  beastly  damp  woods.  It's  tomfoolery, 
you  know,  sheer  tomfoolery.  Drop  it,  there's  a  good 
fellow,  and  I'll  make  it  worth  your  while. 

QUEEN.  Wretched  King !  Do  you  stoop  to 
bargain  with  the  Wizard  ? 

KING.  [Meekly]  My  dear,  I'd  stoop  to  anything 
just  now.  I'm  really  quite  faint  for  want  of  my 
dinner.  I  want  to  get  back.  I  want  to  change  my 
damp  shoes.  I  want— 

WEIRD.     [Smiling,  chants]( 

Be  at  rest,  oh  noble  King  ; 
You  shrill  not  want  for  anything. 
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Back  to  the  Palace  you  may  run, 
You'll  find  the  banquet  scarce  begun. 
Wizards  who  wish  a  life  of  ease 
Should  find  it  no  hard  work  to  please 
His  Majesty  the  Monarch  of  Fantasia. 

[He  lows  ironically} 

KING.     [Delightedly]    Oh !   my  dear,  that  means 
we're  going  home. 

[QUEEN  makes  disdainful  gesture,  cut  short 

by   WEIRD,    who   waves  his   wand.     The 

stage  darke?is  a  moment,  and  when  the  mist 

clears  KING  and  QUEEN  have  gone. 

[FRAGOLETTA  is  still  sitting  on  the  edge  of  the 

well,  crying.     She  turns  to  WEIRD] 
FRAGOLETTA.     Weird,  I'm  so  unhappy  !    Where  is 
Ivor? 

[Cottage  window  opens  above,  and  GERDA 
leans  'out.  She  is  in  her  nightgown,  her 
hair  tied  in  two  plaits'] 

GERDA.      [Excitedly']     We're  all   ready,   Margot ! 
We're  coming  down. 

WEIRD.     Don't  let  me  interfere,  Princess.    Children 
first — enchantment  follows. 

[  The  door  of  the  cottage  opens  softly  and  the 
CHILDREN  stand  on  the  threshold  in  tfieir 
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nighfgcnvris.  It  has  grown  dark,  and  the 
stage  is  flooded  with  moonlight} 

GERDA.  ///  an  awestruck  roice]  It's  a  real  fairy 
night.  L  I'cltLTc  they'll  come  ! 

Lisrrn:.  Listen!  Don't  you  hear  the  wood 
creatures  ? 

KIT.  \_Pointing]  Look  !  there  are  lots  of  rabbits 
sitting  up  on  their  hind  legs. 

LISETTE.     They're  waiting  for  the  fairies  ! 

GERUA.  There's  a  rustling  in  the  trees.  It's  the 
squirrels.  They're  waiting  too. 

MARIE.     Let's  speak  to  them.     \_SJic  says  softly'} 

Squirrels  from  the  tree  tops, 
Rabbits  white  and  grey, 
Little  fat  brown  dormice, 
Come  to  us  and  play. 
KIT. 

We  will  give  you  supper, 
Nuts  and  berries  sweet, 
Come,  you  furry  creatures, 
With  your  pattering  feet. 

GERDA. 

Patter,  patter,  patter, 
Creatures  shy  and  wild, 
Soon  you'll  hear  the  calling 
Of  the  Birthday  Child. 
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Now,  Margot,  help  us  sing  the  calling  song ! 
[CHILDREN  sing  with  FRAGOLETTA] 

Fairies  of  the  deep  green  forest, 
Pixies  from  the  mountains  wild, 
Listen  to  us,  we  are  calling. 
Here  you'll  find  the  Birthday  Child. 

Little  elves  from  rosy  foxgloves, 
Spirits  from  the  lilies  white, 
Listen  to  us,  we  are  calling. 
This  is  Lisette's  birthday  night. 

LISETTE.  ^Softly  clapping  her  hands}  They're 
coming,  they're  coming. 

\_Miisic  fills  theglade,  and  troops  of  Elves  and 
Fairies  come  gliding  through  the  trees  ^  and 
dance.  Music  dies  away.  The  Fairies 
glide  back  a  little^  but  are  visible  between 
the  frees"] 

GERDA.  \Sleepily  with  a  deep  breath~\  Aren't  they 
lovely  ?  Could  the  Princess  call  the  fairies  and  the 
squirrels,  and  all  the  wood  creatures  like  we  can  ? 

FRAGOLETTA.     No.     She  never  saw  the  real  fairies 
when  she  lived  at  the  Palace. 
LISETTE.     Why  not  ? 
FRAGOLETTA.     \Sadly\    She   was   only  a   sort  of 
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clockwork    Princess,  you    sec.      Ilrrs    was   all   false 
magic. 

|  I'KINCE  comes  forward] 
P.IVOR.    \In  a  faltering  voice]    Fragoletta? 

[The  PRINCESS  turns  quickly  ',  looks  at  him 

and  runs  into  his  arms] 
FRAGOI.LTTA.     Ivor  ! 

s  the  glade.     The  Fairies  sing} 


Happy  Fragoletta, 
She  has  found  at  last, 
Magic  she  has  sought  so  long, 
All  her  sorrow's  past, 

Happy  little  Princess  Fragoletta  ! 

[Gradually  they  glide  away.     Music  grows 
faint  in  the  distance.     The  CHILDREN  have 
grown  very  sleepy.     They  stare  dreamily  at 
the  PRINCE] 

FRAGOLETTA.  [Half  laughing]  Sec,  they  arc  all 
half  asleep  !  Children,  the  Prince  has  come.  Say 
good-night  to  him,  and  go  in  to  bed. 

CHILDREN.  [Curtseying  sleepily]  Good-night, 
Prince.  Good-night. 

[FRAGOLETTA  gently  leads  them  to  the  cottage 
and  closes  the  door  upon  thc"i\ 
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FRAGOLETTA.     I  must  come  back  and  see  them 
very  often,  Ivor ! 

P.  IVOR.    We  will  come  together. 
WEIRD.     [Smiling]      Well,    Princess  !      I've   been 
long  in  your  service.    Havel  I  at  last  your  leave  to  go  ? 
FRAGOLETTA.     You  dear  kind  Weird  !    Go—as  a 
wizard — come  back  as  our  friend.] 

[WEIRD  kneels  and  kisses  her  hand] 
WEIRD.     When  mortals  find  true  magic,  they  do 
not  need  my  poor  enchantments.     Farewell,  Princess. 
[He  goes  out  RJ] 

P.  IVOR.     [Mischievously]     I  don't  think  we  shall 
need  a  wizard  at  our  Court,  do  you,  my  Princess  ? 

FRAGOLETTA.     No  !  Ivor,  we  will  make  our  own 
magic. 

[They  turn  and  begin  to  wander  into  the  glade. 
The  cottage  windoiv  opens,  upstairs,  and  the 
CHILDREN  look  out.     They  call  after  them 
very  sleepily] 
Good-night,  Prince  !     Good-night,  Princess  ! 

[Voices  very  softly  sing  the  refrain] 
Happy  little  Princess  Fragoletta  / 

CURTAIN. 
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PEOPLE   OF   THE    PLAY 

OLD   TOYS—  SYLVIA  (a  Little  Girl). 

ARABELLA  (a  British  Doll).  FATHER  CHRISTMAS. 

BUNNY  RABBIT.  A  CHRISTMAS  ANGEL. 

YUM-YUM  (a  Japanese  Doll).  Spirits  of  the  Allied  Nations. 

NEW  TOYS- 
COLUMBINE. 
PIERROT. 

THOMAS   ATKINS   (a   Khaki 
Soldier). 

SCENE. — The  Night  Nursery. 

In  the  night  nursery  a  faint  light  is  burning.  SYLVIA 
//;  a  little  bed  with  a  stocking  hanging  over  the  rails 
at  the  end.  L.  a  big  cupboard.  Door  centre. 
Holly  and  mistletoe  about  the  room. 

SYLVIA  sitting  up  in  bed  is  talking  to  her  old  toys  who 
lie  on  the  counterpane. 

SYLVIA.  Now,  Yum- Yum,  sit  up  and  listen  to  me. 
And  you,  Bunny  Rabbit,  and  you,  Arabella.  I  have 
something  very  important  to  tell  you.  Do  you  know 
it's  Christinas  Eve  ?  Look  at  that  stocking  !  Do 

H    2 
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you  know  what  it's  for  ?  [Pauses]  How  stupid  you 
all  look  !  I  suppose  I  must  tell  you.  It's  for  my 
new  toys  !  Father  Christmas  will  be  here  as  soon  as 
I'm  asleep,  and  he'll  bring  me  all  sorts  of  lovely 
things.  He  brought  you  last  Christmas,  and  I've 
played  with  you  a  whole  year,  and  I'm  getting  tired 
of  you.  So  now  I'm  going  to  say  good-bye  and  put 
you  right  at  the  back  of  the  toy-cupboard  out  of  the 
way.  Good-bye,  Yum- Yum.  You're  still  rather  pretty, 
though  your  sash  is  torn.  Good-bye,  Bunny  Rabbit. 
I'm  sorry  I  broke  your  ear.  Good-bye,  Arabella. 
You  used  to  say  "  Mam-ma "  and  "  Pa-pa "  quite 
nicely  till  your  spring  snapped  that  day  I  dropped 
you  downstairs.  .  .  .  Still,  none  of  you  look  very 
shabby,  and  perhaps  I'll  take  you  out  sometimes,  and 
play  with  you  again.  But  now  you  must  go  away  to 
make  room  for  the  new  toys.  [  Yawns']  I'm  getting 
very  sleepy.  Father  Christmas  will  soon  be  bringing 
them.  [Gels  out  of  bed,  opens  cupboard^  and  puts  the 
toys  inside}  Good-bye,  poor  old  Bunny  Rabbit. 
Good-bye,  Yum-Yum.  Good-bye,  Arabella.  [Yawns 
again}  Oh,  I'm  so  sleepy  !  [Skt  gets  into  bed  and 
falls  asleep} 

[After  a  moment1  s   silence    the    door    centre 
opens.     A  bright  light  falls  upon  FATHER 
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CHRISTMAS  who  enters  with  a  sack.     He 
fills  stocking  with  nuts  and  oranges,  then 
puts  on  the  floor  at  the  foot  of  bed  a  toy 
Columbine,  a  Pierrot,  and  a  khaki  Soldier. 
WJiile  he  is  doing  this  a  loud  bang  within 
the  toy  cupboard  is  Jieard\ 
FATHER  CHRISTMAS.     What's  that  ? 
VOICES.     Let  us  out !     Let  us  out  ! 
F.  Or.     Who  are  you  ? 
VOICES.     We're  the  old  toys — the  old  toys  ! 
F.  CH.    The  old  toys  are  you?    Well,  I've  brought 
some  new  ones. 

VOICE.     We  know  you  have.     It's  a  scandal  and  a 
wicked  shame  ! 

F.  CH.     {Laughing  to  himself}     Is  that  you,  Bunny 
Rabbit  ?     You  sound  quite  fierce. 

RABBIT.     I  am  fierce !     And  I  am  quite  big  now. 
I'm  alive  ! 

F.  CH.     Well,  you've  come  alive  too  soon.     The 
clock  hasn't  struck  twelve  yet.     That's  temper,  you 
know  !     Nothing  but  temper.     Toys   oughtn't  to  be 
alive  till  twelve  o'clock,  though  it  is  Christmas  Eve. 
VOICES.     Let  us  out !     Let  us  out ! 
V.  CH.     Well,  I  won't  be  responsible  for  any  rows, 
you  know.      I'm  too  busy.     I   shall  leave  you  and 
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the  new  toys  to  fight  it  out  together.     [Opens  the  clip- 
board door] 

[BUNNY  RABBIT,  ARABELLA  and  YUM-YUM 
come  rushing  out.    They  are  children  dressed 
exactly  like  the  toys  they  represent.     They 
stop  suddenly  ami  stare  at  the  new-comers 
leaning  against  the  foot  of  the  bed\ 
YUM-YUM.     So  there  they  are  ! 
ARABELLA.     Horrid  stuck-up  things  ! 
B.  RABBIT.    But  they're  not  alive  yet.    They're  only 
wax  and  wood.   They  won't  be  alive  till  twelve  o'clock. 
Let's  kill  them  now  ! 

[The  old  toys  rush  forward~\ 

F.  CH.  Stop  !  Fair  play  !  Would  you  kill  defence- 
less toys?  At  least  wait  till  you  can  hit  people  of 
your  own  size.  But  I  should  advise  you  to  be  careful. 
Tommy  Atkins  is  very  handy  with  his  rifle. 

[The  old  toys  fait  back  frightened,  and  FATHER 
CHRISTMAS  moves  towards  door  and  turns 
to  wave  his  hand\ 

Good-bye,  Yum-Yum  and  Arabella.  Look  after 
Bunny  Rabbit.  He's  getting  too  fierce.  It's  bad  for 
his  health.  Don't  forget,  either,  that  Tommy  Atkins 
knows  a  good  deal  about  fighting  ! 

[As  he  goes  out,  stage  suddenly  grows  quite 
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dark.      Under  cover  of  the  darkness^  three 

children  dressed  exactly  like  the  new  toys 

take  the  places  of  PIERROT,  COLUMBINE  and 

the  Soldier.     Meanwhile,  the  voices  of  the 

old  toys  are  heard  in  agitated  conversation^ 

YUM- YUM.    Oh,  Arabella,  I  hear  them  growing  big  ! 

ARABELLA.     Oh,  Mam-ma !  Pa-pa  !    the  soldier  is 

going  to  shoot ! 

RABBIT.     Silence,  women  !     /  will  protect  you. 

[The  stage  grows  light.  The  life-size  new 
toys  are  seen  sitting  motionless  in  a  row  at 
the  foot  of  the  bcd~\ 

YUM-YUM.  [In  tone  of  relief]  They  don't  move! 
They're  not  alive  yet. 

ARABELLA.  [Distractedly']  It's  not  twelve  o'clock. 
Oh,  Mam-ma  !  Pa-pa  ! 

RABBIT.  [Crawling  up  to  examine  theni]  They're 
clockwork  toys.  They  want  winding  up  before  they 
can  live  ! 

YUM-YUM.  Break  the  clockwork  before  it  strikes 
twelve. 

ARABELLA.  Oh,  Mam-ma  !  Pa-pa  !  Quick  !  Break 
the  clockwork. 

RABBIT.  [Striking  an  attitude\  Peace,  females ! 
Let  me  think. 
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SYLVIA.     [  Waking}    What's  the  matter  ?    What  is 

it?     Why? [Stops   in   amazement]      Why,    it's 

Yum-Yum  and  Arabella  and  Bunny  Rabbit !  But 
you're  quite  big — and  alive.'  And  I  put  you  into 
the  toy-cupboard  !  How  did  you  get  out  ? 

RABBIT.  [Approaching  t/ie  bed~]  Ungrateful  mortal ! 
Have  we  no  feelings  ?  Are  we  wood  or  wax  or  fur, 
that  we  should  be  bundled  into  a  cupboard  while 
new  and  upstart  toys  sit  gloating  on  the  floor  ?  As 
a  freeborn  rabbit,  I  protest,  and  I  would  have  you 
know 

SYLVIA.  [Sharply]  Don't  talk  to  me  like  that, 
Bunny  !  Why,  you  used  to  be  as  meek  as — as  a 
rabbit !  .  .  .  What  was  that  you  said  about  "  new 
toys"? 

YUM-YUM.     [Sobbing]     Come  and  look  ! 

ARABELLA.  Oh,  Mam-ma !  Pa-pa !  Come  and 
look  at  them  ! 

RABBIT.  [Dramatically]  Behold  the  senseless 
objects  for  which  we  are  sacrificed. 

[Sylvia  creeps  to  the  end  of  bed  and  looks  over] 

SYLVIA.  Oh,  how  lovely  !  And  they're  as  big  as 
you  !  But  they're  not  alive  like  you.  How  is  that  ? 

YUM-YUM.  [Still  sobbing]  When  it  strikes  twelve 
you  must  wind  them  up. 
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RABBIT.     Senseless  creature  !    You  have  given  the 
show  away  ! 

SYLVIA.     [fitwj>ing  oft'  the  M/]     It's  going  to  strike 
in  a  minute  !     But  why  are  you  alive  before  twelve  ? 

ARABELLA.  Oh,  Mam-ma!  Pa-pa!  Father  Christ- 
mas says  it's  nothing  but  temper. 

RAT.I'.IT.  Our  noble  rage  has  struck  us  into  life 
before  the  hour. 

SYLVIA.  You've  been  struck  very  silly,  Bunny 
Rabbit !  Don't  show  off  like  that. 

\Clock  strikes  twelve.     Sylvia  and  the  old  toys 
silent  <v////  excitement] 

SYLVIA.  Now!  [One  after  the  other,  she  lifts  the 
new  toys  to  their  feef\  Stand  up,  pretty  lady  !  Stand 
up,  you  funny  white  boy  !  Stand  up,  my  dear  soldier  ! 
[Runs  behind  them  and  winds  each  up  in  turn.  COLUM- 
BINE and  PIERROT  begin  to  do  dancing  steps.  Soldier 
salutes]  Oh,  how  splendid !  [To  COLUMBINE] 
What  is  your  name  ? 

COLUMBINE.  [Curtseying]  So  please  you,  Colum- 
bine. 

SYLVIA.     And  yours  ? 

PIERROT.     \£0wing\     Pierrot,  at  your  service. 

SYLVIA.     And  yours  ? 

SOLDIER.     [Saluting]     Thomas  Atkins,  Miss. 
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SYLVIA.  [To  Old  Toys}  See  what  nice  manners 
they  have.  You  never  had  such  nice  manners.  You 
simply  fell  over  and  looked  stupid  directly  I  touched 
you. 

YUM- YUM.     I  was  treated  like  a  doll. 
ARABELLA.    You  broke  my  spring  and  then  scolded 
me  for  not  saying  "  Mam-ma — Pa-pa."     That's  why 

I  keep  saying  it  now  !     Mam-ma — Pa-pa.    Mam 

RABBIT.  Stop  making  that  imbecile  noise.  The 
time  has  come  to  act,  not  to  bleat.  On  to  victory  ! 
Death  to  the  new  toys  ! 

[ffe  draws  a  large  carrot  from  the  front  of  his 
fur  coat.  Soldier  points  his  rifle.  ARA- 
BELLA aw/YuM-YuM  run  behind  RABBIT. 
COLUMBINE  and  PIERROT  behind  the  soldier. 
Armies  advance  to  meet  one  another} 
SYLVIA.  {Distractedly}  Stop !  Stop ! 

{Suddenly  a  strain  of  music.  Enter  CHRIST- 
MAS ANGEL,  a  little  girl  in  white  tunic  with 
wreath  of  roses  round  her  hair.  The  com- 
batants fall  back  and  allow  her  to  come 
between  them} 

SYLVIA.     [Timidly}    If  you  please.    Who  are  you  ? 

CH.   ANGEL.     I'm   only   one  of  the  little   angels. 

Father  Christmas  asked  me  to  come.     I  met  him  just 
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now  driving  his  sleigh  through  the  snow  under  tin- 
stars.  You  see,  on  Christmas  Eve  we  little  angels 
wander  near  the  earth  in  case  we  may  be  wanted. 
Father  Christmas  thought  I  might  be  wanted  here. 
May  I  stay  a  little  while  ? 

SYLVIA.  Oh,  I  wish  you  would  !  I  don't  know 
what  to  do  about  these  toys.  I  can't  manage  them 
at  all.  They  were  just  going  to  have  an  awful  fight 
when  you  came  in. 

Cn.  ANGEL.  Father  Christmas  said  the  old  toys 
didn't  like  the  new  ones  coming.  [Looking  round} 
But  which  are  the  old  toys  ?  They  all  look  so  nice. 
I  don't  know  which  are  new  and  which  old. 

\0ld  toys  draw  them  selves  iif,flattcrcdf\ 

SYLVIA.  [Tearfully]  Yes.  And  the  old  ones  say 
I  treated  them  badly,  when  I  tried  so  hard  to  take 
care  of  them. 

Yu.M-YuM.     She  said  she  was  tired  of  us. 

ARABELLA.  Oh,  Mam-ma  !  Pa-pa  !  She  said  good- 
bye to  us. 

RABBIT.  She  put  us  at  the  back  of  the  toy-cupboard 
to  make  room  for  upstarts  !  My  fur  still  bristles  with 
indignation. 

CH.  ANGEL.  But  the  new  toys  can't  help  it,  can 
they  ?  It's  hard  for  them  too. 
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COLUMBINE.  Most  agitating !  Pierrot,  support 
me.  I  am  going  to  faint.  [She  falls  limply  into  his 
arms] 

PIERROT.     [To  SYLVIA]     Behold,  and  pity  us  ! 

SOLDIER.  This  is  a  merry  Christmas  !  I  don't 
think. 

CH.  ANGEL.  And  it  might  be  so  merry  if  only  you 
all  understood  one  another. 

SYLVIA.  Well,  I'm  sure  I  ought  to  understand 
Yum- Yum  and  Arabella  and  Bunny  Rabbit !  Why, 
I've  played  with  them  for  a  whole  year,  and  I'm  very 
fond  of  them,  and  of  course  I  didn't  mean  I  was  really 
tired  of  them.  Only,  you  see,  I'm  getting  older,  and 
I  feel  I  do  want  a  few  more  accomplishments  in  my 
toys.  Now,  of  course  Yum- Yum  and  Arabella  and 
Bunny  are  very  sweet,  but  they  have  no  talents. 

CH.  ANGEL.   Did  you  ever  ask  Yum-Yum  to  dance  ? 

YUM-YUM.  Never !  My  gifts  were  never  recog- 
nised. 

SYLVIA.     I  didn't  know  she  could. 

CH.  ANGEL.  She  comes  from  a  lovely  country 
where  all  the  little  girls  dance  beautifully.  Columbine 
and  Pierrot  dance  beautifully  too,  but  in  a  different 
way.  I'm  sure  they  would  be  interested  to  see 
another  sort  of  dancing. 
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SYLVIA.     Would  you  ? 

PIKRROT.     [Bowitlg\  Mademoiselle,  we  are  artists. 
All  true  artists  admire  the  good  work  of  others. 

SYLVIA.     Oh,  Yum-Vum,  do  dance,  then  ! 

[Vu.M-YuM  docs  a  fan  dance.  The  others  watch* 
Great  applaitsc\ 

COLUM.     [Curtseying  to  YuM-YuM)     Mademoiselle, 
I  offer  you  my  felicitations. 

CH.   ANGEL.      Now,     if  Columbine    and    Pierrot 
would  dance  ? 

SOLDIER.     This  is  a  bit  of  all-right,    this    is  !     A 
reg'lar  sing-song  ! 

[PIERROT  and  COLUMBINE  dance  together} 

SOLDIER.    Ain't  they  a  couple  of  daisies  ?   Not  'arf ! 

CH.    ANGEL.     Of  course  you  know  that  Arabella 
recites  ? 

SYLVIA.     Xo!     1  thought  she  could  only  squeak. 

SOLDIER.     [To  ARABELLA]      Come    along,    Miss ! 
Step  up  and  oblige.     We're  all  waiting. 

ARABELLA.     [To  SYLVIA]    You  have  thought  me  a 
mere  doll.     Prepare  for  a  surprise.     [She  retites\ 

I  was  once  a  radiant  fairy, 

Dancing  where  the  moonlight  pale 

Falls  on  earth's  green  woods  and  meadows — 

Hearken  to  my  piteous  tale. 
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Wearying  of  fields  and  forests, 

High  I  flew  above  a  town, 

Where  there  gleamed  a  lighted  window, — 

Moonbeam  pathways  led  me  down. 

Crossing  all  their  silver  bridges, 
To  the  window  swift  I  sped, 
Looked  within,  and  saw  my  Sylvia 
Sleeping  in  her  little  bed. 

At  first  sight  I  loved  her  dearly, 
Longed  to  live  with  her  below. 
Then  came  Father  Christmas  driving 
Swiftly  through  the  whirling  snow. 

When  I  heard  his  tinkling  sleigh-bells, 
Straight  I  turned  to  him  and  said 
"  Change  me  into  Sylvia's  dolly, 
Lay  me  then  beside  her  bed  !  " 

"  Do  you  know  these  mortal  children  ?  " 
Father  Christmas  made  reply. 
"  They  are  careless,  soon  forgetful ; 
You  will  rue  this,  by  and  by  !  " 

But  I  begged.     He  shrugged  his  shoulders 
Cracked  his  whip — and  there  I  lay, 
Waxen-cheeked,  and  stiff  and  doll-like  1  — 
Sylvia  woke  with  me  to  play. 
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Thus  I  left  my  fairy  country, 
(Jlad  a  simple  doll  to  be, 
Just  to  please  my  darling  Sylvia— 
Who  declares  she's  tired  of  me  ! 

[ARABELLA  bursts  into  tcars\ 

SYLVIA.  [Embracing  hcr\  Oh,  Arabella,  I'm  so 
sorry  !  I  had  no  idea  !  Do  forgive  me  for  slapping 
you  sometimes  when  you  pretended  to  be  stupid.  If 
only  I'd  known  ! 

SOLDIER.  You  never  know  'oo  you're  addressin', 
do  you,  Miss  ?  Makes  me  quite  nervous  in  case  my  pal 
'Enery  might  turn  out  to  be  an  orficer  in  disguise. 
[Salutes  mechanically]  What  'aven't  I  said  to  'Enery  ! 

CH.  ANGEL.  And  now  Bunny  Rabbit.  He  can 
sing  and  dance  too  ! 

PIERROT.  Tiens  !  Ces  braves  lapins  I  [Heavens  ! 
These  splendid  rabbits  !  ] 

[RABBIT  sings  to  tunic  of"  Oh}  dear,  what  can 
the  matter  be  1 "] 

Oh,  dear  !  what  can  the  matter  be  ? 
Dear,  dear  !  what  can  the  matter  be  ? 

0  my  !     What  is  that  thing  I  see  ? 
It  has  the  look  of  a  gun  ! 

1  promised  my  wife  that  I'd  run  like  a  rabbit, 
I  promised  to  run  like  a  wise  little  rabbit, 
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And  now  I  can  never  get  out  of  the  habit 
Of  rushing  away  from  the  fun. 

So  here  I  am  down  in  my  snug  little  burrow, 
All  cosy  and  safe  in  my  nice  little  burrow, 
And  silly  young  rabbits  may  skip  in  the  furrow, 
Until  they  are  shot  by  the  gun  ! 

[ffe  skips  and  dances  grotesquely} 
SOLDIER.     I  say,  Sonny,   you're   kiddin'  us  about 
'avin'  cold  feet !     You   was   bold   enough   with  that 
there  carrot  just  now  !    You'd  make  a  good  mascot. 
Frighten  the  Germans  with  that  dancin',  you  would  ! 

SYLVIA.  Mr.  Atkins.  You  must  do  something 
now. 

SOLDIER.  Sorry,  Missy.  I  ain't  no  use  'cept  for 
fightin'.  [Despondently]  I  feel  fair  ashamed,  that  I  do, 
when  I  see  all  this  'ere  talent  knockin'  about.  But 
I  ain't  had  no  time — 'cept  for  fightin'. 

RABBIT.  \Running  to  shake  hands]  But  you're  the 
best  of  us  all.  Where  should  we  be  without  our  brave 
defender  ? 

ALL.     Hurrah  !  Hurrah  !   Tommy  Atkins  for  ever  ! 

[COLUMBINE  blows  him  a  kiss.     YUM- YUM 

gives  him  a  flower  from  her  hair  ;  SYLVIA 

all  the  nuts  and  oranges  from  the  stocking^ 

SOLDIER,      Thank  ye  kindly,  Missy !     And   you, 
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Miss — and  if  you'd  just  turn  round  while  I  blush,  1 
should  feel  more  at  home  like.  Because,  you  see,  I'm 
only  one  of  millions  that's  done  their  duty.  I'm  a 
British  soldier,  I  am;  but  besides  me  and  my  pals,  there's 
the  soldiers  of  Canada,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  South 
Africa,  Krnnce,  Belgium,  Kussia,  Serbia,  America - 

\riiitses  out  of  breath,  as  FATHER  CHRISTMAS 

appears  In  the  dooru>ay\ 

K.  Cn.  What's  that?  Tommy  Atkins  says  he 
can't  do  anything  but  fight?  .  .  .  Well,  I'll  show 
you  he  is  mistaken.  Spirits  are  abroad  to-night  and 
the  words  of  Mr.  Atkins  have  drawn  them  to  this 
door.  Here  they  come  !  The  spirits  of  many  countries 
bound  together  in  good-will  and  fellowship. 

[He  steps  aside,  and,  one  by  one,*  children  enter 
dressed  alike  in  white  tunics  with  fillets 
round  their  heads.  Each  child  carries  a 
banner  with  the.  name  of  one  country  of  the 
Allied  nations  upon  it — Great  Britain, 
America,  the  Dominions,  France,  Russia, 
etc.  As  each  "country"  enters,  a fcv.<  bars 
of  its  national  anthem  are  heard.  Ei'cr\- 
('ne  on  the  stage  stands  at  the  salute.  After 
walking  round  Hie  stage,  the  "countries" 
grouping  themselves  at  the  back~\ 

i 
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F.  CH.  [Beaming]  Quite  a  pleasant  family  party 
after  all ! 

[The  strains  of  "  Tipperary  "  begin] 
SOLDIER.     'Ark  !     I  seem  to  'ave  'eard  this  before  ! 
Come  on,  Daddy  !    [He  drags  F.  CHRISTMAS  forward] 
[Old  and  New  Toys,  SYLVIA  andF.  CHRISTMAS 
sing  and  dance  to  "  Tipper ary"  while  the 
Christmas   Angel  stands  in  front  of  the 
Allied  Nations  at  the  door] 

SYLVIA.  \At  end  of  dance]  Oh,  I'm  so  glad  we're 
all  friends  !  It's  the  nicest  Christmas  party  I  ever  had, 
and  [turning  to  angel]  it's  all  because  you  came  and 
put  everything  right.  [A  pause]  We  have  never 
asked  you  your  name. 

CH.  ANGEL,     My  name  is  Peace. 

[FATHER  CHRISTMAS  takes  the  CH.  ANGEL 
in  his  arms,  and  the  "  Allied  Nations " 
move  back  R.  and  L.  At  the  door  F.  CH. 
stops,  and  from  his  arms  the  CH.  ANGEL 
holds  an  olive  crown  above  the  heads  of  all 
on  the  stage.  Outside,  one  hears  the  sound 
of  a  Christmas  Carol  very  softly  sung. 
The  "  toys  "  now  stand  stiff  and  motionless 
(they  are  becoming  toys  again}.  After  a 
moment  SYLVIA  rubs  her  eyes,  and  then 
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slowly  gets  into  bed  and  lies  down-  Stage 
begins  to  darken,  but  one.  sees  all  the  toys 
in  single  file  marching  towards  the  toy  cup- 
board. They  disappear.  Bright  light  still 
on  the  group  at  the  door,  and  the  carol 
continues  till  the  fall  of  the  curtain\ 

CURTAIN. 


VENUS   AND   CUPID 


VENUS    AND    CUPID 


A   SKETCH    FOR   A   BALLET 

In  two  parts  (i)  THE  COMING  OF  VENUS. 

(2)  THE  EDUCATION  OF  CUPID. 

I— THE   COMING   OF   VENUS 

SCENE. —  The  Island  of  Cythcra.  On  the  right,  a 
headland  clothed  with  ilexes  and  cypress  trees,  juts 
into  the  blue  sea.  On  the  left  is  a  marble  temple, 
its  pillars  rising  from  a  green  grove.  In  the  fore- 
ground a  stretch  of  smooth  yellow  sand. 

ENTER  Venus,  wafted  by  the  Zephyrs.  Attended  by 
these  spirits  of  the  air,  she  comes  skimming  across 
the  sand,  the  Zephyrs  circling  round  her  in  an  airy 
dance. 

They  fall  back,  and  Venus,  at  first  confused  and 
bewildered,  gazes  round  her. 

Then,  beholding  the  beauty  of  land  and  sea,  she 
gives  expression  to  her  emotions  in  a  dance  of  the 
Joy  oft/ic  Earth. 
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She  is  welcomed  by  the  Seasons. 

Down  the  white  steps  of  the  Temple  comes  the 
Spirit  of  Spring,  clad  in  a  flowery  robe.  Violets  in 
her  hair. 

At  the  sight  of  her,  Venus  breaks  into  a  dance  of 
Spring,  at  first  alone,  afterwards  joined  by  Spring 
herself,  and  the  Zephyrs. 

Summer  with  her  train  next  descends  the  Temple 
steps,  and  in  the  dance  that  follows  the  warmth  and 
sweetness  of  the  Sun  is  suggested. 

Next  Autumn  appears,  a  leopard  skin  upon  her 
shoulders,  her  hair  encircled  by  vine  leaves.  She  is 
followed  by  a  bacchanalian  company  clashing  cymbals, 
and  playing  upon  flutes  and  pipes.  The  dance  of 
Venus  now  expresses  riotous  delight. 

Winter  approaches,  veiled  and  quiet,  and  the  dance 
is  one  of  rest  and  peace. 

Afterwards,  the  Seasons  offer  to  Venus  roses  and 
myrtle.  Summer  crowns  her  with  a  myrtle  wreath, 
and  during  the  dance  into  which  all  join,  showers  of 
roses  descend  upon  her. 

She  is  now  led  by  the  Zephyrs  and  the  Seasons  up 
the  steps  towards  the  Temple,  which  she  enters  as 
the  curtain  falls. 
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II.   -Till;    EDUCATION    OF    C'UPID 
77/6*  curtain  rises  c/i  the  same  scene. 

CUPID  enters  running.     He  is  winged,  crowned  with 
roses,  and  attended  by  a  band  of  Loves. 

Pie  is  chasing  a  butterfly,  and  the  Loves  join  in  the 
pursuit,  leaping  and  dancing. 

While  they  play  together,  Venus  comes  down  the 
steps  from  the  Temple,  a  golden  bow  and  arrow  in 
her  hand. 

She  approaches  Cupid,  who  petulantly  refuses  her 
gift,  and  begins  to  cry. 

Venus  dances  before  him  in  mockery,  coaxing  and 
expostulating,  while  every  now  and  then  she  stoops 
to  kiss  him. 

Cupid  finally  smiles,  dries  his  tears,  and  submits  to 
having  the  golden  quiver  slung  upon  his  shoulders. 

In  the  dance  that  follows,  Venus  playfully  flies 
before  him,  holding  up  a  golden  heart  as  a  target. 
Cupid  pursues  her,  shooting  his  arrows  as  he  runs. 

Venus  finally  sinks  laughing  on  to  the  Temple  steps. 

At  this  moment,  Psyche,  a  little  winged  nymph, 
enters,  dancing  alone,  heedless  of  Cupid  and  the 
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Loves,  who  some  distance  away  crowd  together  as 
though  plotting  mischief. 

Presently  Cupid  runs  forward,  and  taking  deliberate 
aim,  shoots  at  her. 

Psyche  falls,  and  dismayed,  Cupid  and  the  Loves 
run  towards  Venus  for  help. 

Taking  Cupid  by  the  hand,  she  approaches  Pysche, 
raises  her,  dries  her  tears,  and  presents  her  to  Cupid 
who  kisses  her. 

The  Loves  encircle  them  in  a  dance,  and  they 
enter  the  Temple  together. 

Left  alone,  Venus,  happy  and  amused,  dances  the 
Triumph  of  Love. 

CURTAIN. 


THE   DRYAD'S   AWAKENING 


THE  DRYAD'S  AWAKENING 

SCENE. — A  forest  glade  in  early  Spring,  the  trees 
lightly  powdered  with  green  leaves. 

AT  the  foot  of  a  great  oak,  a  rustic  altar  has  been 
arranged,  and  as  the  curtain  rises,  two  young  girls  in 
Greek  dress  enter,  bearing  flowers,  a  jar  of  honey, 
and  a  vessel  of  milk. 

These  they  place  upon  the  altar,  round  which  they 
dance,  stretching  their  arms  in  supplicating  attitudes 
towards  the  tree. 

Finally,  as  though  half  afraid,  they  run  and  hide  in 
the  brushwood  from  which  they  furtively  peep. 

Faint  music  steals  upon  the  air,  and  presently  the 
trunk  of  the  tree  divides,  and  from  its  shelter  steps 
the  Dryad  in  a  robe  of  filmy  green,  a  chaplet  of  oak 
leaves  in  her  hair. 

She  is  at  first  half  asleep,  and  her  movements  are 
languid  and  dreamy. 

Before  long,  as  her  senses  return,  her  glance  rests 
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upon  the  little  altar  built  in  her  honour,  and,  full  of 
joy,  she  feels  the  spring. 

In  her  dancing,  she  summons  the  breeze  and  the 
flowers,  the  birds  and  the  butterflies  to  share  in  her 
delight. 

Then  suddenly  she  sees  the  young  girls,  who  having 
offered  their  oblation  are  still  in  hiding,  still  furtively 
watching  her.  She  beckons  them  to  her,  and  they 
approach  hesitatingly,  with  trembling  steps. 

The  Dryad  receives  them  graciously,  and  passing 
her  hand  across  their  eyes  endows  them  with  clear 
vision. 

Together  they  stand  apart  while  the  Dryad  claps 
her  hands  to  summon  the  nymphs  and  fauns.  They 
enter  in  a  wild  procession,  clashing  cymbals  and 
scattering  flowers. 

The  Dryad  then  leads  the  Revel  of  Spring ^  in  which 
the  two  young  girls,  transported  by  excitement,  pre- 
sently join. 

Once  more  the  Dryad  claps  her  hands  and  the 
nymphs  and  the  fauns  disappear. 

The  Dryad  slowly  returns  to  her  tree  which  closes 
round  her,  and  the  girls  are  left  lying  in  trance  before 
the  altar. 

CURTAIN. 
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QUEEN    FLORA'S    COURT 

(A    MASQUE   OF    FLOWERS) 

CHARACTERS    IN   THE   MASQUE 

(In  order  of  their  appearance.) 

FOUR  HERALKS.  LILIES. 
GOLDEN  ROD  (Master  of  the     ROSES. 

Revels).  OBERON. 

SPRING.  TITANIA. 

SUMMER.  PUCK. 

AUTUMN.  ARIEL. 

WINTER.  SPIRITS  OF  THE  VINE. 

QUEEN  FLORA.  BACCHUS. 

ZEPHYRS.  THE  NORTH  WIND. 

DAFFODILS.  THE  EAST  WIND. 

VIOLETS.  HOLLY  BOUGHS. 

PRIMROSES.  SNOWFLAKES. 

SCENE.  -A  Wood.  In  the  background  is  a  sylvan 
throne  overshadowed  by  a  canopy  decked  with 
/lowers. 

Enter  four  little  HERALDS  and  GULDEN  ROD — Master 
of  the  Revels.  The  HERALDS  arc  dressed  in  white 
and  green — like  snowdrops.  They  carry  gold 
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trumpets.     GOLDEN  ROD  is  clothed  from  head  to 
foot  in  yellow,  and  holds  a  long  wand. 

Two  of  the  HERALDS  enter  R.  Two  Z.  They  meet, 
and  advancing  in  line,  blow  their  trumpets. 
GOLDEN  ROD  standing  behind  them. 

HERALDS.  [Together]  Oyez  !  Oyez  !  Oyez  !  Mid- 
summer Day  !  Midsummer  Day  !  Midsummer  Day  ! 

ist  HERALD.  Be  it  known  to  all  the  Months  and 
Seasons  that  to-day  being  Midsummer  Day,  Queen 
Flora  comes  to  hold  her  Court. 

[The  HERALDS  now  step  back  to  L.  GOLDEN 
ROD  stands  in  front  of  them,  and  all  bow 
low  as  QUEEN  FLORA  with  her  attendant 
Zephyrs  enters  R.  She  takes  her  scat  on 
the  throne,  while  the  Zephyrs  group  them- 
selves round  her.  GOLDEN  ROD  stands  L. 

t 

of  the  throne.] 

GOLDEN  ROD.  Heralds  call  the  Seasons  hither  to 
attend  the  Queen. 

ist  HERALD.  [Raising  trumpet]  Come,  Spirit  of 
the  Spring ! 

2nd  HERALD.     Come,  Spirit  of  the  Summer  ! 

3rd  HERALD.     Come,  Spirit  of  the  Autumn  ! 

4th  HERALD.     Come,  Spirit  of  the  Winter  ! 
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{They  cuter  together,  dancing  to  invisible  music, 
with    arms    infer  laced.      Bowing    in    turn 
before  QUEEN  FLORA,  Spring  and  Summer 
stand   J\.      Autumn    and    Winter   L.    of 
throne.     All  are  young  girls,    draped   in 
gauzv  robes.      Winter  is  veiled^ 
QUEEN  FLORA.     [Rising]    Welcome,  lovely  Spring  ! 
And  you,  fair  Summer.    Bounteous  Autumn,  welcome  ! 
And  you,  pale  Winter,  be  you  welcome  too. 

Fain  would  I  see  all  beauties  you  create.  All 
flowers  of  Spring  and  Summer.  All  fruits  of  Autumn. 
All  the  snowflakes  of  cold  Winter's  fashioning.  Mid- 
summer Day,  alas,  is  still  too  short  for  such  a  pageant ! 
How,  then,  shall  we  choose  which  of  your  children 
come  before  us  ?  In  truth,  I  know  not !  You,  Golden 
Rod.  What  counsel  have  you  ? 

GOLDEN  ROD.  Fair  Queen,  perchance  'twould 
please  you  to  hear  the  poets  speak  ?  They,  methinks, 
who  loved  the  children  of  the  Seasons,  have  the  best 
right  to  rail  llieir  favourites  to  Court. 

QUEEN  FLORA.  Tis  true.  An  excellent  good 
counsel !  Each  Season  knows  her  poets.  Let  each 
Season,  then,  summon  her  fairest,  in  words  made 
swert  on  poets'  tongues.  You,  dainty  Spring  !  We 
wait  for  you. 
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SPRING.     [Stepping forward] 

"  Daffodils  that  come  before  the  swallow  dares, 
And  take  the  winds  of  March,  with  beauty  !  " 

[Music.     Enter  the  Daffodils.     They  dance. 
After  the  dance  they  fall  back  and  sit  at 
the  feet  of  the  Zephyrs ',  R.  of  throne~\ 
SPRING.    [Speaks  again] 

"  Violets  dim,  but  sweeter  than  the  lids  of  Juno's  eyes." 

[Music.     Enter  the   Violets.     They  are  little 
children  who  run  about  dancing,  and  finally 
crouch  down,  hiding under  their green  hoods'] 
SPRING.     [Speaks] 

"  Pale  primoses  that  die  unmarried  ere  they  behold 
bright  Phcebus  in  his  strength." 

[Music.     Enter  the  Primroses.     The  Violets 

V 

spring  up  to  meet  them,  and  joining  hands 
with  them,  the  flowers  dance  together,  and 
then  move  into  the  background.  The 
Daffodils  now  rise,  and  with  downbent 
heads  slowly  cross  the  stage  L.  as  though 
they  were  leaving  the  scene.  The  Zephyrs 
follow  them  with  imploring,  outstretched 
arms] 
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A  ZKPHYR  :- 

"  Fair  Daffodils,  we  weep  to  see 

You  haste  away  so  soon  ; 
As  yet  the  early  rising  sun 
Has  not  attained  his  noon. 

Stay,  stay, 
Until  the  lasting  day 

Has  run 

But  to  the  evensong  ; 
And,  having  prayed  together,  we 
Will  go  with  you  along." 

\The  Daffodils  allow  themselves  to  be  led 
back,  and  stand  with  tlie  Zephyrs  round 
the  throne] 

QUEEN  FLORA.  What  magic  words  from  poets' 
lips  have  you,  fair  Summer?  Speak,  then,  to  call 
your  fairest  hither. 

SUMMER.     [Approaching,  says] 

"  Lilies  of  all  kinds,  the  flower-de-luce  being  one." 

\Music.      Enter   the  Lilies.       One   of    then: 

dances  alone] 

\_After  the  dance,  Summer  again  speaks] 
SUMMER. 

"  I  have  seen  roses  damask'd,  red  and  white.1" 
[Music.     Enter  the  Roses] 

K     2 
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SUMMER. 

"  Gather  ye  rosebuds  while  ye  may  ; 

Old  Time  is  still  a-flying, 
And  this  same  flower  that  smiles  to-day 
To-morrow  may  be  dying." 

\DancC)   in    which    the    Zephyrs    laughingly 

pursue  the  Roses\ 

[GOLDEN  ROD,  exercising  his  function  as 
Master  of  the  Revels ',  presently  stops  the 
dance^  and  motions  Zephyrs  and  Roses  to 
their  places.  He  then  bows  before  QUEEN 
FLORA] 

GOLDEN  ROD.  Lady,  Midsummer  Day,  though 
long,  wears  towards  night,  and  on  this  night  of  all 
the  year,  a  dream  was  dreamt  by  England's  greatest 
poet.  Ere  Midsummer  be  passed,  \vhile  spirits  are 
abroad,  shall  we  not  summon  those  the  Poet  called 
from  out  the  vasty  deep?  Titania,  Oberon,  and 
tricksy  Puck  are  near  us  now.  Shall  we  arouse  them 
from  "  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream  "  ? 

QUEEN  FLORA.  Again  you  give  good  counsel, 
Golden  Rod  !  Summer  shall  bid  them  rise. 

SUMMER.  Come,  King  and  Queen  of  Fairyland  ! 
Rise  from  your  magic  wood.  We  have  a  song  to 
lure  you  hither. 
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[A!!  the  flowers  sui^.     Music] 

1  I  know  a  bank  where  the  wild  thyme  blows, 
Where  ox-lips  and  the  nodding  violet  grows, 
Quite  over-canopied  with  luscious  woodbine, 
With  sweet  musk  roses,  and  with  eglantine." 

{Towards  the  end  of  the.  song,  OBERON  and 
TITANIA  enter.  All  bow  before  them. 
QUEEN  FLORA  rises,  and  in  dumb  show 
inritcs  them  to  Jicr  throne.  She  sits  between 
them] 
SUMMER. 

"  My  gentle  Puck,  come  hither  !  " 

\_Enter  PUCK,  singing] 

"  Over  hill,  over  dale, 
Through  bush,  through  briar, 
Over  park,  over  pale, 
Through  flood,  through  fire, 
I  do  wander  everywhere." 

{lie  presently  sits  at  the  feet  ^/ OBERON] 
GOLDEN  ROD.     Yet  another   sprite  there   is,  who 
dwells  in  yet  another  dream.    Shall  we  miss  "  delicate 
Ariel "  ? 

FLOWERS.     {Together]     Nay !     Nay  ! 
SUMMER. 

"  Approach,  my  Ariel  !     Come  !  " 
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{Enter  ARIEL,  singing] 

"  Where  the  bee  sucks,  there  suck  I  ; 
In  a  cowslips  bell  I  lie, 
There  I  couch  when  owls  do  cry  ; 
On  the  bat's  back  I  do  fly 
After  Summer  merrily  ; 
Merrily,  merrily,  shall  I  live  now 
Under  the  blossom  that  hangs  on  the  bough." 

\He  dances,  tJien  joins  the  group  of  summer 

flowers  ;  led  to  them  by  SUMMER] 
QUEEN   FLORA.      [Rising}      Welcome   to   all    the 
guests   from  Fairyland  who  join  our  Masque.     [To 
AUTUMN]     Rich  Autumn  now,  what  poet's  song  hast 
thou,  to  call  up  spirits  from  the  vasty  deep  ? 
AUTUMN.     [Stepping forward,  chants] 

"  Come,  thou  Monarch  of  the  Vine, 
Plumpy  Bacchus  with  pink  eyne  ! 
In  thy  vats  our  cares  be  drowned, 
With  thy  grapes  our  hairs  be  crowned  ; 
Cup  us,  till  the  world  go  round  ! 
Cup  us,  till  the  world  go  round  ! " 

[Enter  Spirits  of  the  Vine,  with  Bacchus — a 
tiny  boy,  crowned  with  vine  leaves] 

[A  Dance\ 
{Enter  now,  the  North  and  East  Wind] 
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[The  Spring  and  Summer  flowers  scatter  in 
confusion,  as  the  Winds  surround  them, 
driving  them  about] 

SUMMER. 

"  Rough  winds  do  shake  the  darling  buds  of  May, 
And  Summer's  lease  hath  all  too  short  a  date." 

{The  North  and  East   Wind  fall  back,  and 

the  Flowers  return  to  their  places] 
QUEEN  FLORA.     [Smiling]     Winter !     Scant  praise 
thy  sister  seasons  give  to  thee  !     Yet  I  do  love  thee. 
What  song  hast  thon  to  justify  thy  ways  ? 
WINTER. 

"  Heigh  ho  !  sing  heigh  ho  !  unto  the  green  holly.  .  .  ." 

[Music.  Enter  the  Holly  Boughs,  dancing, 
and  behind  them,  the  Snowflakes] 

[Spring,  Summer  and  Autumn  Flowers  move 
forward  together,  and  slowly  sink  upon  the 
ground.     The   Snowflakes,  standing  above 
them,  scatter   white   leaves.     Some  of  the 
Snowflakes  lie  with  their  heads  in  the  laps 
of  the  Flowers] 
WINTER. 

"  The  Earth  lies  fast  asleep,  grown  tired 
Of  all  that's  high  or  deep  ; 
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There's  naught  desired,  and  naught  required, 

Save  a  sleep. 
I  rock  the  cradle  of  the  earth. 

I  lull  her  with  a  sigh  ; 
And  know  that  she  will  wake  to  mirth 

By-and-bye." 

[WINTER  kneels  in  the  midst  of  the  Flowers, 
ajid  one  of  the  Daffodils  places  a  wreath  on 
her  head} 

QUEEN  FLORA.  [Rising,  and  coming  forward}  Our 
Masque  is  well-nigh  ended,  and  once  more  the  poet 
of  all  poets  speaks. 

[Recites,  pointing  to  the  group} 

"  The  Seasons  alter  ;  hoary  headed  frosts 
Fall  in  the  fresh  lap  of  the  crimson  rose. 
And  on  old  Hiems  thin  and  icy  crown 
An  odorous  chaplet  of  sweet  summer  buds 
Is  as  in  mockery  set.     The  Spring,  the  Summer, 
The  chiding  Autumn,  angry  Winter  change 
Their  wonted  liveries,  and  the  mazed  world, 
By  their  increase,  now  knows  not  which  is  which." 

But  this  is  sport !     A  Midsummer  Day's  Masque- 
No   more.     Rise,    Flowers   and   Snowflakes !      Rise 
fruit  of  every  season,  and  mingle  in  a  merry  dance. 

GOLDEN  ROD.     [Leads  QUEEN  FLORA  back  to  the 
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thrcne\     The  Flowers,  the  Spirits  of  the  Vine,  Snow- 
flakes,  and  Holly  Boughs,  dance  together. 

\WJien  dance  is  ended,  the  Seasons  approach 
the  throne,  and  to  the  sound  of  music 
lead  away  QUEEN  FLORA,  OBERON  and 
TITANIA.  GOLDEN  ROD  precedes  them, 
walking  backwards  and  bowing.  Then  all 
the  rest  of  the.  company  more  away,  except 
the  Heralds  who  wait  till  the  stage  is  empty. 
They  then  step  forward  in  line,  as  at  first, 
and  raising  their  trumpets  together,  blow 
a  blast  on  them,  afterwards  calling  all 
together} 

Oyez  !     Oycz  !     Oyez  ! 
The  Masque  is  ended. 
Long  live  Queen  Flora  ! 

[They  go  out,  two  jR.  two  L.] 
[ Music  dies  away  in  the  distance} 
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